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CHAP. I. 


Counterfeit enters into the ſervice of a 
French counteſs. | 


HE next ſervice I entered into 

was that of the counteſs Lamour, 
who was then married to a young noble- 
man equally illuſtrious for his virtues 
and the grandeur of his deſcent. The 
count neglected no opportunity to. pro- 
cure for his lady all thoſe amuſements, 
which 1t is natural for perſons of her 
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2 The Birmingham Counterfeit. 

ſex and years to be. fond of; and my 
miſtreſs, on her ſide, made it her chief 
care to merit his eſteem by an exact 
and prudent conduct, and to preſerve his 
love by a ſoftneſs, and attention to pleaſe. 
This love was always tender and ſincere, 


uniform and conſtant, neither imbittered 


with jealouſy, nor palled by any of thoſe 


diſguſts, which too often follow the 


poſſeſſion of what we have moſt ardently 


deſired: but this happineſs, like every 


other ſublunary enjoyment, was not to 
laſt for ever. 

The Chevalier De Feu happened to 
ſee the counteſs one evening at the play. 
This gentleman's birth was noble, his 
face, though beautiful to exceſs, was 
without effeminacy, and his perſon, 
though eminently genteel, was bold 


and manly; to the frank and eaſy 


manners of a ſoldier, he joined the po- 
liſhed elegance of a court, The che- 
valier was in his thirtieth year, and my 

5 miſtreſs 
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miſtreſs in her ſeventeenth : all her fea- 
tures were regular and charming, and 
a thouſand nameleſs graces were diffuſed 
over her whole form, and captivated 


the heart of every beholder; but her 


perſon, lovely as it was, was her leaſt 
perfection: ſhe had an excellent under- 
ſtanding cultivated by reading and reflec- 
tion, a wit lively and pleaſing, a noble 
and generous mind, and a ſweetneſs in 
her manners, that ſecured all thoſe 
hearts which the charms of her perſon 
had firſt ſurpriſed. She was carly taught, 
that beauty, when not accompanied by 


virtue, and the brighteſt graces of the 


mind, could never hope tor the eſteem 
of wiſe and good men, whoſe eyes it 
only pleaſed, but could not extend its 
influence to the heart; and that the 
greateſt perſonal advantages, if not 
ſtrengthened by virtue, were the moſt 


fatal gifts that nature could diſpenſe. 
SW 
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At the firſt fight of my amiable miſ- 
treſs, her charms made a deep impreſſion 


on the heart of the chevalier: he was 


ſo wholly engroſſed by it, that he was 
indifferent to every thing elſe, nor could 
he give a moment's attention to any 
other object. After the firſt ſight of 
her, he returned home full of pleaſing 
anxiety ; he was no longer that fiery 
warrior, whoſe ſoul till then had been 
acceſſible to no other paſſion than glory. 
O powerful love, how in a moment doſt 
thou fix thy empire in our ſouls, and 
ſuſpend or deſtroy every other paſſion ! 

When the chevalier was informed 
that the counteſs was married, he felt 
much grief and perplexity. Though 
he had never ſeen my miſtreſs but once, 
yet he had ſome ſlight acquaintance with 
the count, her huſband; and he con- 
ceived, that the beſt way to get an in- 
troduction to the wife was to commence 
a ſtrict friendſhip with the huſband ; and 


here 


* 
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here his ſucceſs was anſwerable to his 

wiſhes. The Count Lamour thought it 

an honour to be ranked among the par- 

| ticular friends of the Chevalier De Feu, 

| and met his advances with ſuch eagerneſs, 

| that in a ſhort time they became inſepa- 
rable. | 

What a pity it 1s, that love, which 

ſoftens the heart of the moſt ſavage and 

obdurate tyrant, ſhould ſometimes tempt 

the moſt generous mind to wander from 

the path that leads to virtue and ho- 

nour! And yet, how many inſtances 

are there, in which the man, who has 

diſplayed the moſt conſummate abilities 

in every ſtation of life, in which he has 

engaged,” has at laſt loſt himſelf in the 

arms of love. Mark Anthony was not 

the firſt, nor will he be the laſt. Perhaps, 

thoſe imaginary regions of the ancient 

l Poets, Cytheria, Paphos, and Idalia, 

| are to be found in every habitavle part 

of the globe. Complain not, ye fair, 
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of the ſuperiority of mankind over your 
ſex, ſince you hold in their hearts an 
unlimited empire, which in a great 
meaſure renders them your vaſſals |! 

The chevalier, to prevent giving the 
count any ſuſpicions, had at firſt regu- 
lated all his actions, his words, and even 
his looks, with ſo much prudence, that 
nothing eſcaped him in his preſence, 
which could d:ſcover his real ſentiments; 
he was neither too free, nor too reſerved, 
and kept fo juſt a medium, that his 
behaviour had not the leaſt appearance 
of artifice or affectation. The count 
had.a taſte for magnificence and pleaſure. 
The chevalier was always with him 
either at his houſe, or ſome public di- 
verſion, after which, till the hour of 
ſupper arrived, they amuſed them- 
ſelves with walking in ſome of thoſe 
enchanting gardens, which conſtitute one 
of the chief pleaſures of Paris. 


The 
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The charming counteſs made one in 


all their parties; for the chevalier would 
have thought them inſipid without her 
preſence; but ſtill no opportunity 


offered to ſpeak to her in private. In 


vain he endeavoured to conceal his tor- - 


ments :- the ſoft languor that appeared 
in his eyes when they met thoſe of the 
counteſs, gave her ſome ſuſpicion of his 
paſſion; but the unfortunate lover 


gained no advantage from thoſe ſuſpi- 


cions. At length, the fatal flame that 
preyed upon his heart began to affect 


his health: he grew pale and wan, and 
a fixed melancholy appeared in his 


countenance and behaviour. 

The Count Lamour perceived, with 
the greateſt uneaſineſs, the viſible altera- 
tion in the chevalier's countenance, and 
began to be alarmed for his health: he 
demanded of him, with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs, if any thing gave him uneaſineſs, 
which was in his power to remove; and, 
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if the cauſe of his ſorrow was not to be 
remedied, begged that he might partake 
part of it. The ſincerity of the count 
ſo diſconcerted the Chevalier De Feu, 
that for a time he knew not what an- 
ſwer to make; but at laſt, recollecting 
himſelf, attributed the cauſe of his 
change of countenance to a ſlight head- 
ach, to which he ſaid he was frequently 
liable. The count then invited the che- 
valier to accompany him to his country 
ſeat at Beauplan, where he aſſured him 
he would breathe. a moſt delightful air, 
and find amuſements enough to chaſe 
away his melancholy, as the time of the 
year, and the beautiful ſituation of the 
place, promiſed many things. 

On their arrival here, the Chevalier 
De Feu ſoon found his miſtake, in 
flattering himſelf that the calm 
pleaſures of retirement would alleviate 
his cares; for the groves and meads, 
thick woods and winding alleys, with 
| — the 
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the ſoft muſic of birds, and murmuring 
ſtreams, tho? they ſoothed his love, they 
encreaſed his flame. He had likewiſe 
vainly hoped, that in the country he ſhould 
find his miſtreſs leſs engaged ; for, on 
their arrival, all the neighbouring gentry 
came to pay their reſpects to the count 
and his lady, and for fifteen days there 
was ſuch a conſtant ſucceſſion of viſitors, 
that the chevalier never found the coun- 
teſs alone one moment during the whole 
time. 

The count and chevalier were one day 
on a ſtag- hunting, while the counteſs 
remained at home with her huſband's 
brother, a youth about twenty years of 
age. My miſtreſs, as ſoon as ſhe had 


dined, deſired him to walk out with her, 


to meet the hunters in their return. 
They had entered a wood, whoſe dark 
embowering ſhades for ever excluded the 
fun, and made it look like the eternal 


. abode of ſolitude and filence, They 
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ſat down at the root of a tree to reſt 
themſelves a moment, when their attention 


was immediately engaged by a voice at 


a little diſtance : they got up, and walk- 
ing very ſoftly almoſt to the place from 
whence it proceeded, they diſtinctly 
heard theſe words: Unhappy wretch, 
what is it thou hopeſt for? Why doft 


thou wafte the miſerable remains of thy 


life in this wild ſolitude ? Art thou re- 
ſolved to die thus obſcurely, and not 
have the melancholy pleaſure of letting 
her, for whom thou dieſt, know the 
ſacrifice thou makeſt her? Ah, too- 
tovely counteſs, (added he, after a mo- 
ment's pauſe) 1s it poſſible that my eyes 
have not diſcovered to you the flame 
you have kindled in my heart? Sure, 


if you knew the torments, your com- 


paſſion at leaſt would meet the wretch 
you have undone! No, no, I deceive 
myſelf; your haughty virtue would 
ſuggeſt to you, that I ought to die un- 


pitied 
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pitied and unlamented. Wretch that 
Tam, dare I avow ſuch ſentiments ! Ts 
it for me to form fuch audacious hopes 
Es it for me to make ſuch unjuſt com- 
plaints! Ought I not rather to bluſh at 
my own baſeneſs! I who ſeek to vio- 


Ate the ſacred rights of hoſpitality, and 


break through all the tender ties of 


friendſhip ! Yet, alas, mine is an in- 


yoluntary crime: I love, and who can 
reſiſt the force of that imperious paſ- 
ſion?“ 

My miſtreſs, unwilling to hear more, 
left the foreſt with precipitation. It 
was not difficult for her to diſcover, that 
ſne herſelf was the ſubject of thoſe com- 


plaints ſhe had juſt heard, and that it 


was the Chevalier De Feu who had ut- 
tered them. That unhappy lover, hav- 
ing ſtolen away from the chace, had 
thrown himſelf under the ſhade of a 
tree in that part of the wood, not ima- 
gining he ſhould be overheard in a place, 

6 which 
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which ſeemed to him to be a fit receſs 
only for wretches like himſelf, The 
counteſs, whoſe mind was in great agi- 
tation, retired to her apartments as ſoon 
as ſhe reached home, to conſult with her 
brother what was to be done on ſo un- 
happy an occaſion. After various prag 
poſals, it was at laſt agreed, that the 
counteſs ſhould write a letter to the che- 
valier, which the young count was to 
copy in a diſguiſed hand, and leave it in 
a place, where he was ſure the chevalier 
would find it. 

As ſoon as the company was broke up, 
the chevalier retired to his apartments, 
undreſſed himſelf, and approaching his 
bed, found on his pillow the fatal letter, 
which was conceived in theſe words : 
« Fly from this hoſpitable houſe, which 
thou haſt violated with thy impure de- 
ſigns! Fly, raſh and preſumptuous man! 
Heaven has permitted thy impious 
thoughts to be diſcloſed, which thou 
hadſt 
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- hadſt vainly imagir were hid in the 
inmoſt receſſes of :':y heart ; and, out 
of the depth of a d& toreſt, amidſt 
the ſhade of an eternal night, has brought 
thy crime into open day. Unworthy as 
thou art of the name cf a gentleman, 
thou haſt plotted the ciſhunour of the 
Count Lamour, thy friend; and, not 
ſatisfied with having formed deſigns 
againſt the innocence of his wife, thou 
haſt the audacity to reſolve upon confeſ- 
ſing thy paſſion to her—a paſſion as odi- 
ous as it is criminal. Thy death had 
been already the puniſhment of thy 
crime, if thy injured friend and his 
wife, both equally outraged, had been 
made acquainted with thy purpoſe; but 
if heaven has permitted, that they ſhould 
be ſtill ignorant of it, it is becauſe thou 
ſhouldeſt have time to reflect upon the 
horror of thy enterpriſe. Fly, then, 
inſtantly from a place where, if thou 
ſhouldſt happen to be diſcovered, no- 
| thing 
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thing could preſerve thee from the fury 
of their juſt reſentment.” 

What a cruel ſtroke was this to a 
tender lover, to have all his hopes blaſted 
in a moment, and deprived for ever of 
the ſight of her who was dearer to 
him than life! Pale, trembling, and 
_ overwhelmed with the deepeſt deſpair, 
he remained for a long time motionleſs, 
with his eyes fixed on the fatal letter, 
He could not comprehend by whom it 
had been written with ſuch an appear- 
ance of myſtery; but he knew that he 
was diſcovered, and that the complaint 
he had made that day in the foreſt had 
been overheard. Oppreſſed with grief, 
he threw himſelf on his bed, but ſleep 
was a ſtranger to his eyes. In vain he 
endeavoured to gueſs the author of 
this cruel letter; the more he reflected 
upon it, the greater uncertainty he found 
| himſelf in, and the more his trouble 
enereaſed. But miſerable as he knew 
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he ſhould be, when deprived of the ſight 
of his dear counteſs, yet he reſolved to 
quit the caſtle of Beauplan immediately, 

Getting up early the next morning, he 
went to the count's apartment, where, 
as his good fortune would have it, he 
alſo found the counteſs his wife. The 
chevalier then acquainted the count, 
that buſineſs of the utmoſt ſecrecy and 
importance commanded his preſence at 
court, and begged pardon for the abrupt 
manner in which he was obliged to leave 
him. The count, who tenderly loved 
the chevalier, expreſſed the utmoſt 
concern at his hafty departure. At this 
inſtant, the count being called out of 
the apartment on ſome particular bu- 
ſineſs, the chevalier and the counteſs 
were left alone. The counteſs, ſeeing 
her huſband leave the room, was pre- 
paring to follow him; but the chevalier, 
well knowing the value of an opportunity, 
which he might probably never meet 

with 
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with again, ſtopped her with a reſpectful 
air, and beholding her with eyes, in 
which the diſorder of his ſoul was but 
too viſible, he entreated her not to fly 
him, but grant him one moment's au- 
dience, and then ſhewed her the letter 
he had found on his pillow the night 
before. 

The counteſs, who in an inſtant per- 
ceived the ſnare he had laid for her, could 
not conſtrain herſelf ſo far as to conceal 
her juſt indignation from the chevalier. 
« What advantage do you expect from 
your artifice, Sir? (ſaid ſhe.) What 
have you dared to hope for from this 
temerity ? Can you imagine that I will 
ſuffer you to remain at Beauplan after 
the offence you have been guilty of?“ 
The chevalier threw himſelf at the feet 
of the counteſs, begged pardon for 
having dared to conceive a paſſion for 
her, which it was impoſſible for him 
ever to be able to conquer, and aſſured 

ber, 
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her, in order to avoid giving her the 
leaſt future uneaſineſs, he would retire 
to ſome ſolitary place, where he might 
linger out the remainder of his wretched 
life, | 

He expreſſed himſelf in ſuch inſinu- 
ating language, as made ſome impreſſion 
on the breaſt of the counteſs. Were 
I ſingle, (replied my miſtreſs) I ſhould 
conſider the paſſion you expreſs for me 
as an honour: married as I am, it 1s 
injurious to my virtue and my fame, 
both which ought to be dear to you. 
If you have really any tenderneſs for 
me, you ought to be ſatisfied with the 
eſteem, with which your merit has 
inſpired me, ſince it is all my virtue 
will allow of. Purſue then, Sir, the 
reſolution you have taken to leave Beau- 
plan, which will appear, to you the 
more neceſſary, when I aſſure you, that 
young Lamour was with me inthe foreſt, 


and heard your imprudent complaint.” 
The 
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The counteſs had but juſt ended theſe 


words, when the count entered the 


chamber with his brother. Each in their 
turns expreſſed their anxiety at parting 
with the chevalier; and he, on his ſide, 
after ſhewing the utmoſt gratitude, 
took leave of them in the moſt tender 
and reſpectful manner, and ſet out on 
his journey for Paris. 
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CHAP, 4. 


The Chevalier de Feu, on his Journey to 
Paris, ſaves the life of a gentleman in 
the foreſt of Fontainebleau. 2% 


| HE chevalier felt ſome alleviation 

of his ſorrows by the confeſſion 
he had made to the counteſs. She had 
indeed given him no hopes; but ſhe 
had liſtened to him without anger. His 
mind being thus employed upon the 
object of his paſſion, his horſe went at 
a great rate without his perceiving it, 
and, fortunately as it proved for him, 
he arrived before night at the entrance 
of the foreſt of Fontainebleau, 

Scarce had he rode a few paces in it, 
when, by the report of ſome piſtols, 
and the cries that reached his ears, he 
judged that ſome perſons were attacked 
by robbers, and that they were at 

no 
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no great diſtance. All the attendants 
he had with him were a valet de chambre 
and two footmen; but, had he been 
alone, he had too much courage to have 
gone back. He then rode on with an 
intrepidity natural to him, and directed 
his courſe to the place from whence the 
noiſe proceeded. He ſaw a ſingle man 
"environed by ten robbers, who were 
upon the point of murdering him. Theſe 
wretches had already killed two of his 
attendants, and diſperſed three others, 
who ſought their ſafety in flight, The 
man that was left defended himſelf deſ- 
perately, and knowing that he could not 
eſcape death, he reſolved to ſell his life 
as dear as poſſible. He had already got 
rid of two of the robbers with his piſtols, 
and, ſupporting himſelf againſt the trunk 
of a large tree, he parried with his 
ſword, as well as he could, the ſtrokes 
theſe villains aimed at him. 


The 
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The Chevalier de Feu, tranſported 
with rage at this ſight, fired his piſtols 
at the robbers, and did ſome execution : 
he afterwards ruſhed in among them, 
and pierced with his ſword all who op- 
poled his paſſage. His piſtols laid 
two of theſe aſſaſſins upon the earth ; 
his horſe threw down another, who fell 
at his feet, and his ſword delivered him 
from a fourth. The reſt of theſe 
wretches, ſeeing the ground covered 
with their dead and wounded comrades, 
were ſeized with terror, and, diſappear- 
ing in an inſtant, took ſhelter in the 
deepeſt receſſes of the foreſt, leaving 
the field of battle to the intrepid Che- 
valier de Feu. 

After this bloody combat, he ap- 
proached the gentleman whom he had 
relieved, and was charmed to ſee in a 
perſon, whoſe white hairs ſhewed that 
he was full of years, all the fire and 
activity of youth, He was firuck with 

a re- 
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a reverential awe at the majeſty which 
appeared in his countenance, and ſa- 
luting him in the moſt reſpectful man- 
ner, enquired if he was wounded, and 
offered him his beſt ſervices. The gen- 
tleman, after expreſling the utmoſt gra. 
titude, and acknowledging himſelf in- 
debted to him for his life, told the 
chevalier, that he believed his wounds 
were inconſiderable. They then turned 
their attention to the two men, who 
had bravely fallen in the defence of their 
maſter, to ſee if any aſſiſtance could 
be of ſervice. 

With great difficulty they reſtored 
them to their ſenſes, and then halloo- 
ing to the reſt of the old gentleman's 
| ſervants who had fled, their voices, 
favoured by the ſilence of the night, 
refounded through the foreſt, and 
reached the ears of thoſe terrified men, 
who, hearing themſelves called by their 
names, began to loſe part of their 

fears, 
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fears, and they returned to their maſter, 


whom they could not behold without 


ſname. After having bound up his 
wounds, they applied themſelves to 
relieve their comrades, who were in 
much greater danger: ſeating them 
upon horſes, they mounted behind and 
ſupported them, and in this manner 
purſued the road to Fontainebleau. 

In the courſe of this journey, the 
Chevalier de Feu addreſſed himſelf to 
the old gentleman, and, apologizing 
for his curioſity, entreated him to let 


him knowywho it was he had had the 


good fortune to aſſiſt. It 1s impoſſible 


to expreſs the ſatisfaction and ſurpriſe 


of the chevalier, when he found that 
the perſon, whoſe life he had ſaved, 
was the Marquis de Bonne, the father 


of his miſtreſs, The marquis, in his 


turn, begged to know the name of his 
deliverer; but the chevalier excuſed 
himſelf in ſuch a manner from grati- 
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fying his curioſity, that the marquis 


could not inſiſt on it. The chevalier 


choſe to conceal his name, that the fame 
of this action might appear the greater 
in the eyes of his miſtreſs, when ſhe 
ſhould learn it from accident. 

This precaution of the chevalier was 
of no uſe to him; for his valet de cham- 
bre, who knew not that his maſter had 
any reaſons for concealing his name, had 


diſcovered it before to one of the marquis's 


attendants: but, when he found by his 
maſter's diſcourſe, that he had a deſign 
to keep himſelf unknown, he was con- 
cerned at what he had done, and entreated 


the ſervant, to whom he had been ſo 


communicative, not to repeat what he 
had ſaid. In the mean time the mar- 
quis and the chevalier continued their 


Journey to Fontainebleau, during which 


the former had often, but in vain, urged 
his preſerver to diſcloſe his name and 
condition. 
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On their arrival at Fontainebleau, the 
chevalier took leave of the marquis, 
and then went to the houſe of an inti- 
mate friend there, whom he found en- 
gaged to fight a duel the next morning. 


By the laws of galantry, the moſt in- 


timate friend muſt be the ſecond. 
Though the chevalier was too brave to 
fear any thing, yet he was exceſſively 
vexed, when he found that his friend's 
antagoniſt was the young Marquis de 
Bonne, the ſon of the gentleman whoſe 
life he had ſaved in the foreſt, and the bro- 
ther of the amiable Counteſs Lamour, 
The hour approached, and the com- 
batants met at the place appointed. 
Here the chevalier wounded and diſarmed 
his antagoniſt, the marquis's ſecond, 
but was too generous to take away his 
life. Having gained this point, he in- 
ſtantly turned to his friend and the 
marquis, and found them very obſti- 
nately engaged, each of them having 
Vol. II. C received 
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received ſeveral wounds. The chevalier 
threw himſelf in between them, and 
convincing them of their equality in 
kill and courage, perſuaded them from 
the further thirſt of each others blood. 
After a ſhort pauſe, they threw down 
their ſwords, and tenderly embraced. 
Then returning to their wounded friend, 
they procured him immediate aſſiſtance, 
and, mounting their horſes, after ſwearing 
inviolable friendſhip to each other, the 
chevalier and his friend took the road 
to Paris, and the young marquis de 
Bonne that which led to the caſtle of his 
brother-in-law, the Count Lamour, 
The old Marquis de Bonne, who had 
riſen very early that morning to viſit his 
wounded ſervants, was informed by one 
of his footmen of the duel fought by his 
ſon, which already made a great noiſe 
at Fontainebleau. He ſoon learned the 
particulars of the engagement, and, not 
doubting but his ſon was gone to Beau- 
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plan, he ſet out immediately after him. 
His eagerneſs to ſee him, and to be 
aſſured that he was not dangerouſly 
hurt, made him uſe ſuch ſpeed, that 
the young lord was ſtill in the embraces 
of the count and counteſs Lamour when 
his father arrived. 

The meeting was tender and ſincere 
on all fides, and the firſt compliments 
having paſſed, 125 each took. their ſeat 
at the table. The old marquis then 
deſired his ſon to relate the particulars 
of the accident that had happened to 
him. This he obeyed, by repeating 
every circumſtance very ſuccinctly, and 
extolling the generoſity of his antagoniſt's 
ſecond, who, he ſaid, had ſaved his life, 
in the very moment that his ſword was 
broken in his hand ; and he owned, that 
he could not have avoided death, if that 
brave man h:d not eagerly thrown 
himſelf between him and his adverſary. 
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The young marquis was going to tell 
the name of his deliverer, when he ſtop- 
ped through reſpect, perceiving his 
father was going to ſpeak. The old 
gentleman then admoniſhed his ſon not 
wantonly to ſhorten life, which naturally 
meets with too many unavoidable acci- 


dents. He then related what had hap- 


pened to him the day before in the foreſt 
of Fontainebleau, concluding, I had 
not the pleaſing ſatisfaction of knowing 
to whom I was obliged for my life. 
He anſwered my enquiries with excuſes 
ſo polite, and with ſuch a graceful ſweet- 
neſs, that I dared not take the liberty 
of preſſing him to make himſelf known 
to me.” 8 
At theſe words, one of the old mar- 


quis's ſervants, who waited behind his 


chair, ſtepping a little forward, ſaid, 


« Sir, the gentleman, who came to 


your aſſiſtance in the wood, is called 
the Chevalier de Feu. His valet de 


chambre 
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chambre told it me yeſterday, as we 
paſſed on our journey after the combat : 
and he added, that he had left this 
caſtle -the ſame day; but hearing his 
maſter make you excules for not telling 
his name, he earneſtly entreated me not 
to tell you of what he had informed me. 
I likewiſe believe, that he is the ſame 
perſon, who fought with the gentleman 
that was ſo much wounded this morn- 
ing.” | 

The young Marquis de Bonne was 
the only one who could clear up a 
myſtery, which perplexed every one elſe. 
He accordingly declared, that the va- 
liant man, to whom both his father 
and himſelf owed the preſervation of 
their lives, was the Chevalier de Feu. 
A. general aſtoniſhment ſeized the com- 
pany : all were eager to give the che- 
valier's valour and modeſty the praiſes 


ſo juſtly due to them. The ſatisfaction 


and joy, which the Counteſs Lamour 
C 2 | felt 
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felt at this news was ſilent, but not leſs 
ſincere. She was afraid of indulging 
herſelf in expreſſing it, leſt ſhe ſhould 
give cauſe of ſuſpicion to her brother- 
in-law. This young man kept a pro- 
found filence, and ſeemed unwilling to 
give the chevalier's virtues that tribute 
of juſt praiſe, which every other perſon 
allowed him. The company obſerved 


his uneaſineſs, and attributed it to a 


mean and malicious envy. It is the na- 
ture of that odious paſſion, when it can- 
not blacken a ſuperior and acknowledged 
merit, to give pain and grief to its poſ- 


ſeſſor at the applauſes with which real 


worth is honoured. The counteſs, in 
her heart, ſet a juſt value upon the ſer- 
vices her family had received from the 


Chevalier de Feu. She praiſed him 


cautiouſly, but inwardly acknowledged, 
that a lover, ſo brave and generous, 
deſerved her moſt tender eſteem. 


The 
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The old marquis and his ſon, after 
| ſtaying fifteen days at Beauplan, re- 
J turned to Fontainebleau. He found 
| his two ſervants dead of their wounds, 
which cauſed him much grief. The 
. Chevalier de Feu and his friend, not 
being dangerouſly wounded, ſoon reco- 
vered their health, as did the young 
Marquis de Bonne and his ſecond : but 
love, which raged with a cruel violence 
in the heart of the wretched Chevalier 
de Feu, poiſoned all his joys, and made 
even glory itſelf taſteleſs and inſipid 
to him, 
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C 1 P. III. 


The Chevalier de Feu obtains an audience 
of the counteſs in her bedebamber. 


BSENCE, that remedy ſo often 
ſucceſsful in love, rather encreaſed 


than diminiſhed the chevalier's paſſion. 


He was unable to taſte any pleaſure while 


he remained baniſhed from Beauplan, 
the idea of the Counteſs Lamour purſu- 
ing him every where. During the time 
he had reſided with the count, he became 
acquainted with a woman, who lived in 
a village near the caſtle, As he thought 
he might one time or other have occaſion 
for her aſſiſtance in the courſe of his 
love intrigues, he had taken care to 
ſecure her in his intereſt, as well as 
Marianne, the counteſs's waiting maid, 
which laſt had promiſed to deliver any 
letter he ſhould ſend to her miſtreſs. 


The 
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The chevalier wrote to the counteſs 
with a trembling hand, and a heart agi- 
tated by a thouſand fears. He gave the 
letter to his ſervant, with full inſtructions 
how to act, ordering him, above all 
things, not to go to Beauplan till it was 
night, and to ſet out from thence again 
at the firſt dawn of day. This faithful 
domeſtic executed his maſter's orders 
with the utmoſt exactneſs. He delivered 
the letter to the woman: it was incloſed 
in a letter to Marianne; and,. by the 
means of theſe two perſons, it was de- 
hvered to the counteſs, who at firſt re- 
fuſed to accept of it, ſeverely "RE 
her maid for her raſhneſs. _ 

The powerful and cunning per- 
fuaſions of her maid, at laſt prevailed 
on her to open it, which ſhe did with 
extreme agitation, and read as follows: 

How ſhall a lover, madam, whom 
you have condemned to ſilence, whom 
« you have baniſhed. from your ſight, 
CG 4 „make 
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* make known the violence of his paſ- 
* ſion? Yet to be allowed to make you 
« ſenſible that he loves you, is the 
« only conſolation he requires. Is it 
« too much preſumption to wiſh to be 
« pitied by you, when pity is all he 
« dares hope for or requeſt? But 


„ how can you pity, unleſs you are 


« witneſs of the torments I endure ? 
« And how can you be a witneſs of them 
while I remain baniſhed from your 
« ſight? Conſider, madam, I beſeech 
« you, that this exile which I ſuffer is 
« your own work. At length relent, and 
« permit me to approach you; again 
afford me the bleſſing of beholding 
«you — it is all I aſk for; and it is 
the only means of preſerving a life, 
<-which I would loſe with pleaſure to do 
« you ſervice. Your anſwer will deter- 


_ my fate.” | 
ter long heſitating with herſelf, 


whether a virtuous woman ought to 
E | indulge 
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indulge herſelf in a correſpondence, 
however innocent, with a man who 1s 
her profeſſed lover, ſhe concluded, that 


ſhe might write to him, and even ſee 


him, without wounding the duty ſhe 


owed her huſband ; and taking up the 


pen ſhe wrote to him in theſe words: 
« I anſwer your letter, Sir, contrary 

<« to the rules my duty impoſes upon 
« me, to put you in mind of yours, | 
« which is to ceaſe a purſuit, which 
« muſt infallibly be fruitleſs, and may 
te be fatal. Hope for nothing from 
eme but eſteem and gratitude ; the one 
&« cannot refuſe your merit, and I owe 
« the other to the ſervices you have 
“lately rendered me in the perſons of 
« my father and my brother, I am 
% willing to believe that you love me 
« with honour, and this thought alone 
<< prevails with me to grant you permiſ- 
« ſion to ſee me. I ſhall be alone on 
Friday in the afternoon : if this letter 
C 6 reaches 
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ce reaches you ſoon enough, you may 


« come to Beauplan, and at ten o'clock 
« at night you will find the garden door 


open, and Marianne attending to con- 


duct you to me. But again I warn 
« you not to expect, that you can ever 
<« inſpire me with any other ſentiments, 
« than what a rigid virtue will permit 


* 2 reaſonable woman to entertam.” 


The countefs, who was too innocent 
and unexperienced to reflect on the con- 
ſequence of ſuch a ſuſpicious interview, 
was very well ſatisfied with the terms in 
which ſhe had conceived her letter: 
but this falſe ſtep, however guiltleſs ſhe 
was in intention, was ſoon followed by 
the moſt dreadful alarms; it expoſed 
her to the greateſt dangers ſhe had ever 
been in during her whole life, and was 
the ſource of all thoſe misfortunes ſhe 
afterwards experienced. 
The ſame perſons, who had conveyed 
the letter to the counteſs, carried back 
her 
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her anſwer to the chevalier. Tho? there 
was nothing in her letter that could 
flatter the chevalier with a hope of being 
more happy than compaſſion, reſtrained 
by duty, could make him, yet it filled 
him with inconceivable tranſport, and 
he mounted on horſeback that inſtant, 
in order to be at Beauplan by the ap- 
pointed time. The Count Lamour and 
his brother were to have gone that day 
to Fontainebleau, which had made the 
counteſs pitch on that night for'giving 
the chevalier a meeting ; but unluckily, 
by ſome means or other, the journey 
was put off, and the countefs was in the 
utmoſt conſternation an 6 
ment ſhe had made. Her diſorder was 


viſible at ſupper, and her appetite failed 


her. The count was uneaſy, ſuppoſing 
the was indiſpoſed. She eagerly catched 


at that expedient, and made it her 
excuſe for retiring immediately after 
ſupper to her chamber. The count, 


having 
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having very obligingly conducted her to 
her apartments, withdrew to his own. 
The night was dark and cloudy, and 
favoured the deſires of the Chevalier de 
Feu, who was very ſollicitous to prevent 
being ſeen near the caſtle: of Beauplan, 
leſt it ſhould reflect any diſhonour on 
the character of his miſtreſs, The whole 
family was already enjoying the ſweets 
of a profound repoſe, when Marianne, 
going ſoftly out of her lady's apartments, 
went to the gate. She there found the 
paſſionate chevalier, who, lover like, 
had through impatience come an hour 
ſooner than he was directed, and had 
waited for her with great anxiety. Ma- 
rianne did not fail to exaggerate the 


danger, to which ſhe expoſed herſelf to 


do him ſervice, and proteſted her zeal for 
his intereſt ſo ſtrongly, that the chevalier, 


who thought the moments too precious 


to waſte in thanks, made her a very va- 
luable preſent. She then deſired him 


to 
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to follow her with the utmoſt precaution, 
and brought him, without being diſ- 
covered, into the apartments of the 
counteſs. : 

) 
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CHAT. IV. 


Counterfeit relates the converſation that 
paſſed between the counteſs and chevalier 
in her chamber, and the accident attend- 
3 


INH E chevalier, on entering the 
counteſs's bedchamber, ſeeing 
her look ſo charming and lovely in the 


elegant undreſs ſhe was in, was loſt in 
admiration and deſire, and had almoſt 


forgot the con itions upon which he 
was permitted to ſee her: but the lovely 


counteſs, who was capable of inſpiring 


at once reſpe& and love, repreſſed his 
firſt tranſport by a modeſt regard, full 
of mingled ſweetneſs and ſeverity : then 


deſiring the chevalier to be ſeated, ſhe 


thus ſpoke to him: „If you knew, 
Sir, the danger to which I expoſe my 
xeputation, and perhaps my life, by 

ſeeing, 
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ſeeing you here, theſe ſlight charms 
would take up leſs of your attention. 
My lord 1s not at Fontainebleau with my 
father, as I expected he would have 
been this night : he is retired to his own 
chamber in complaiſance to me. His 
unexpected return to Beauplan perplexed 
me greatly ; and, in order to keep my 
word with you, I have been obliged to 
feign myſelf indiſpoſed. Do not, then, 
Sir, abuſe a favour, which I could not 
refuſe to your earneſt entreaties, and to 
the intereſt 1 take in the preſervation of 
your life, which you have ſo lately ha- 
zarded in the ſervice of my family. In 
your favour, I have in ſome degrees 
tranſgreſſed the laws of decorum. The 
conſideration I have had for you ought 
to ſecure your gratitude, and to prevent 
your forming any hopes from a conde- 
ſcenſion I cannot help condemning in 
myſelf. Know, this is the laſt time you 
muſt ever expect to ſee me alone.” | 

5 The 
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The counteſs had ſcarcely uttered theſe 
words, when ſomebody knocked haſtily 
at the door of the antichamber. The 
chevalier, not doubting but it was the 
count at the door, and that the counteſs 
had betrayed him, Madam, (ſaid he 
to her) you had many other ways of 
freeing yourſelf from a paſſion, which 
you doubtleſs thought too importu- 
nate, without ſacrificing me to your 
huſband's revenge. But be aſſured, 
madam, I will not loſe my life without 
putting that of your lord's into danger, 
into whoſe hands you have delivered 
me.”. | | | 
* Ah, how you injure me by theſe ſuſ- 
picions ! (replied the counteſs, half dead 
with fear) It is not now a time to endea- 
vour by oaths to aſſure you of my fin- 
cerity ; but the teftimony you will ſoon 
have of it will make you know the in- 
juſtice you do me; but retire, I conjure 
you, behind the tapeſtry: you will be 

| abſolutely 
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abſolutely ſafe from a diſcovery there ; 
and, if you are not convinced of my 
innocence, ſacrifice my life to your 
revenge.” She ſpoke theſe words with 
a low voice, and then called Marianne, 
who had heard the knocking at the door, 
but, like one that underſtood her buſi- 
neſs well, made no offers to ſtir till ſhe 
had directions from her lady. The 
chevalier, a little reaſſured by his miſtreſs's 
words, placed himſelf behind the ta- 
peſtry, holding it cloſe with his left 
hand; but through a little opening, 
which he left that he might ſee who came 
into the room, he held a pocket piſtol, 


which he reſolved, in caſe of neceſſity, 


to uſe in his own defence. 
Marianne, as if hardly awake, came 
into her lady's room with a looſe gown 
on, and went to open the door of the 
antichamber to her lord, for it was he 
that demanded entrance, The count, 
as he approached his wife, paſſed ſo 
near 
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near the place where the chevalier was 
concealed, that he touched the end of 
the piſtol, but he went on without ob- 
ſerving any thing, and ſeeing that his 
wife was not yet in bed, he fat down 
upon the ſopha, which the chevalier 
had but juſt quitted, and with a look 
of tender anxiety, which relieved the 
counteſs from ſome part of her fears, 
enquired how ſhe did, 

Madam Lamour anſwered in a low 
voice, that ſhe had been worſe ſince 
ſupper, that ſhe was feveriſh and juſt 
going to bed, to try if ſhe could get a 
little reſt, which ſhe hoped would re- 
heve her. The count, taking her hand, 
felt her pulſe, which, from the agitation 
of her terrors, beating unequally, · You 


are indeed difordered, (ſaid the tender 


count) but I hope your illneſs will not 
be dangerous. I could not be eaſy till 
I ſaw you: I have been but a few mo- 
ments in bed, yet was terrified by 

a horrid 
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a horrid dream, from which I awaked 
in agonies: I dreamt a monſtrous dragon 
was going to devour you. Your indiſ- 
poſition, which I had imagined was but 
light, roſe to my thoughts: I began to 
be apprehenſive that this was the dragon, 
and that you were grown much worſe 
ſince I ſaw you. I came eagerly to know 
the ſtate of your health, and thank 
heaven J find it better than I expected. 
But why are you not in bed Let 
me have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing you 
enjoy a quiet ſleep, before I return to 
my own apartment.” 

No denial was to be given to this 
requeſt, though the counteſs wiſhed it. 
Under pretence that the taper, which 
the count had brought in with him, 
glared too full in her eyes, ſtie ordered 
her maid to draw the curtain on that 
ſide where the chevalier ſtood concealed. 
The maid, eager to obey her orders, 
diſengaged herſelf too haſtily from a 
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little dog the count had brought with 


him into the chamber. The animal, 


being free, ran to the place where the 
trembling lover was concealed, and in- 
ſtantly diſcovering that a ſtranger was 
in the room, he began to bark ſo loud, 
that the count was riſing from his ſeat 
to endeavour to pacify him; but the 


counteſs, in great agitation, held back 


her huſband, while the maid catched 
the puppy, which ſhe carried into her 
own chamber, and there ſeverely chaſ- 


tiſed him for his unſeaſonable fidelity to 


his maſter. 
The counteſs, in order to free herſelf 


from the company of her huſband, was 
obliged to feign ſleep, which the count 
imagining to be real, he with pleaſure 
ſoftly ſtole out of the apartment, and 
the lover from his concealment. Who 
can deſcribe the confuſion of the coun- 


teſs on the chevalier's ſeeing her in that 


ſituation! It is no wonder, that love 
and 
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and deſire ſhould get the upper hand of 


reaſon and honour. The counteſs, dart- 
ing a diſdainful look at him, and puſh- 


ing him away with all her force, up- 
braided him with the baſeneſs of his 
attempt; but the chevalier's paſſion 
being too violent to be pacified with 
mere words, the counteſs was obliged 
to exert her courage and reſolution. She 
called her maid with loud cries, the 
terror ſhe was in not giving her time to 
reflect, that her huſband might be 
alarmed. Her woman appearing, the 
chevalier retired from her bed. ſide. 
The counteſs, no longer obſerving any 
terms with him, with a look and voice 
that made him tremble, ordered him to 
leave her chamber, and fiercely threat- 
ened to ſend for her lord, and ſhew him 


the real dragon, which he had ſeen only . 


in his dream, if he did not leave her 
that moment. 


Full 
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Full of ſhame and confuſion, he dared 
not to diſobey. Adieu, madam, (ſaid 
he to her) my unfeigned repentance, 
and the miſerable life I am going to 
drag out at a diſtance from you, will, I 
hope, one day procure me pardon for 
an attempt as fruitleſs as it was invo- 
luntary.” The counteſs did not deign 
to ſay a ſingle word to him in anſwer, 
and the chevalier, not daring to impor- 
tune her any further, made her a low 
bow, and followed her maid, who con- 
ducted him to the door of the anticham- 
ber without any light, for fear of being 
perceived. 

The chevalier was in ſuch agitation 
of mind, that he hardly knew what he 
was doing; and as he deſcended the 
ſtairs, his foot ſlipping, he tumbled 
down, and the piſtol, which he held in 
his hand for fear of ſome accident, went 
off, and alarmed the whole houſe. The 
count, his brother, and ſeveral of the 

men 
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1 men ſervants, got up immediately, and 
23 made the caſtle reſound with the cry of 
> thieves and aſſaſſins, The countels, at 
I the report of the piſtol, was almoſt 
I * diſtracted with her apprehenſions : ſhe 
4} heard her lord's voice, but knew not, 
: whether the chevalier had fired at him, 
or he at the chevalier. Marianne, who 
had quitted the chevalier at the door of 
the antichamber, and who knew not 
4 any more than her lady the true cauſe 
4 of what had happened, trembled at the 
$ puniſhment ſhe expected, and piteouſly 
* bemoaned herſelf. The whole caſtle 
+ was full of tumult and diſorder. 


In the mean time, the chevalier, who 


found himſelf at the bottom of the ſtair- 
caſe by his fall, miſſing his hat and 
piſtol, reſolved not to leave them be- 
(hind him, though by ſtaying to look 


For them he ran the danger of being 


ſeized; but he was ſenſible, if thoſe 
1 chings were found, it would be known 
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that it was he who had been there, and 
that would be equal to a diſcovery of 
his perſon on the ſpot. The moon gave 
Juſt light enough through the windows 
to direct his ſearch : he was ſo fortunate 
as to find both his hat and piſtol, and 
to reach the garden gate without being 
diſcovered. Some of the count's ſer- 
vants ran thither a few moments after, 
and, finding the gate open, they ſup- 
poſed the thieves had eſcaped that way. 
They had a glimpſe of the chevalier 
as he ran; but it was not light enoug 


however, ſuppoſing him to be one of 
the rogues, they puriued him; but the 
chevalier made ſuch ſpeed, that he joined 
his ſervant, who was waiting for him, 
befure the count's men could get up 
with him; and, mounting his horſe, 
which his man held ready, he galloped 
acroſs the country, without keeping any 
c:rect road, and at laſt got to a village, 

| where 
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where he concealed himſelf for a few 
hours, and then returned to Paris, 
The Count Lamour and his brother, 
who had been among the firſt that were 
alarmed at the report of the piſtol, 
having riſen in haſte, they armed them- 
{elves with their ſwords and piitols, and, 
followed by ſome of the ſervants, who 
carried flambt aux in their hands, they 
went to the apartment of the countels, 
whoſe terror, at ſeeing her lord and his 
brother enter with ſuch a formidable 
equipage, was ſo great that the fainted 
away. It was her fear that the cheva- 
lier had been diſcovered, which re- 
duced her to that condition ; but her 
lord's exceſſive concern for her, and the 
many tender things he ſaid, convinced 
her that the chevalier had had the good 
fortune not to be known. I his thought 
reſtored her ſpirits, and the count en- 
tirely diſſipated all her ſuſpicions by 
telling her, that the tumult and noit 
| D 2 there 
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there had been in the houſe were occa- 
ſioned by ſome rogues, who had at- 
tempted to rob it. The count then 
ordered his lady's woman to be called, 
to ſtay in the chamber; and, leaving 
two of the footmen to guard the door 
of her apartment, he went with his 
brother and the others to ſearch the 
caſtle. . 

While they were thus employed in 
their ſearch, the ſervants, who had pur- 
ſued the chevalier till he was out of 
ſight, came to the count, and. related 
to him what they had done; and as, 
in their terrified 1magination, the che- 
valier and his ſervant appeared to be 
five or ſix men, ſo they did not fail to 
double the number, and confidently 
affirmed, that there were no leſs than a 
dozen rogues, whom their preſence, 
unarmed as they were, put to flight. 
Another, who had a mind to have it 
Fd, that he alſo had a ſhare in this 

terrible 
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terrible adyenture, declared, with great 
firmneſs of countenance, that it was at 
him the rogues, who had got entrance 
into the houſe, fired the piſtol, and that 
he heard the whizzing of the ball as it 
happily paſt by his ear without hurting 
him. 8 

The count, fully perſuaded that the 
caſtle had been beſet by robbers, went 
up to his wife's apartment, and ac- 
quainted her with every particular that 
had paſſed. He begged her to think. 
no more of what had happened, as all 
was then quiet. Try to calm your 


mind, my dear, (ſaid he to her) and get 


a little repoſe. I am extremely appre- 
henſive, that the alarms you have fuf- 
fered this night will diſorder you greatly.” 
The counteſs, full of inward. remorſe, 
which her lord's exceſſive tenderneſs 
redoubled, could ſcarce refrain from 
tears, and begged. him to retire to his 
own apartments. The count felt ſen- 

D 3. fibly. 
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ſibly for her diſorder, but attributed it 
to a wrong cauſe. He deſired her 
woman to watch by her lady; and then 
taking leave of her with a tender em- 
brace, and an ardent ejaculation for 
her health, he returned to his own 
apartment. 

The counteſs, as ſoon as her lord was 
withdrawn, commanded her woman to 
quit her chamber. She was no ſooner 
left alone, than a flood of tears burſted 
from her eyes, which was ſucceeded by 
the following exclamation : + Unhappy 
wretch, what haſt thou done ? and what 
would have been. thy fate, if heaven, 
reſpecting the innocence of thy inten- 
tions, had not had compaſſion on thee ? 
Juſtly deteſted by a huſband, who now 
adores thee, thy leaſt puniſhment, if he 
had ſpared thy life, would have been to 
be confounded with women of infamous 
reputation, on whoſe forehead is en- 
graved, in characters never to be effaced, 

the 
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the ſhameful ſtory of their crimes, — 
And, O fatal aggravation. of my folly, 
ſuch a huſband! Bluſh, bluſh, un- 
grateful wretch, at the remembrance of 
his tenderneſs! What return haſt 
thou made for his unexampled affection? 
Thou haſt not ſcrupled to endanger the 
quiet of his whole life, by ſubmitting to 
a private interview with a man, whoſe 
wild paſſion thou waſt but too well 
acquainted with: thou haſt introduced 
him into his houſe, at the dead of night, 
the premeditated aſſaſſin of his honour. 
Thou mayeſt judge, unhappy woman, 
by the grief with which thou ſaweſt him 
overwhelmed for thy feigned - ſickneſs, 
what would have been his agonies, if 
thy fatal ſecret had been diſcovered ! 
O, may you be ever ignorant of it, my 
dear and injured lord, and may my re- 
pentance and my tears blot out of my 


heart the image of that moſt inſolent and 
moſt baſe of all men !” 
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In this kind of language did the un- 
happy counteſs waſte the remaining part 
of the night: quiet was baniſhed ſrom 
her mind, and fleep from her eyes : the 
morning found her bathed in tears, and. 
ſeize] with the firſt ſymptoms of a fever, 
which in a few days encreaſed to ſuch a 
degree, that her life was deſpaired . of. 
Her lord, almoſt diſtracted at the danger 


the was in, never quitted her a moment 


during the eight days, that her phyſicians 
thought her recovery doubtful. Her 


youth, at length, and a good conſtitu- 


tion, overcame the violence of her diſ- 


order, and her health at laſt returned, 


though by very ſlow degrees. 
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CHAS *% 


The counteſs experiences the imprudence of 


her former conduct. 


Shall paſs over unnoticed a number 

. of particulars relating to theſe un- 
happy lovers; nor follow the unfortu- 
nate chevalier to Africa, where he 
went in perſon, to ranſom his generous. 
friend, the Count Lamour, who had 
fallen into the hands of the Moors, 


by means of a violent ſtorm, which 


happened on the French coaſt, while he 
and many gentlemen of the firſt families 
in that kingdom were failing in a ſmall. 
veſſel, on a party of pleaſure, from one 


port to another, 

The misfortunes of the Counteſs La- 
mour firſt began by the irregular con- 
duct of her maid, who, far from imi- 


tating the virtuous example of her lady, 
D 5. conceived . 
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conceived a violent paſſion for a young 
gentleman, named Varague, who was 


mour, the count's brother. The ad- 
vances this indiſcreet girl made to 
Varague ſoon attracted his notice: he 
purſued his conqueſt, a regular in- 
trigue commenced between. them, and 
the counteſs often ſurpriſed them to- 
gether at very undue hours. The coun- 
teſs expoſtulated with her upon this 
occaſion, but all to no purpoſe ; for, 
in alittle time, ſhe threw aſide all cau- 
tion, and admitted him into her chamber 

at all hours, without the leaſt reſerve. 
To ſuch a height of exceſs was this 
intrigue carried, that Marianne and 
her gallant ſlept almoſt every night in 
the fame bed. The counteſs was now, 
more than ever, convinced of her folly 
in having truſted a ſervant with the ſecret 
of her interview with the chevalier in 
ker own chamber, as her maid would 
otherwue 


intimately acquainted with Monſ. La- 
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otherwiſe have never dared to have taken 
theſe liberties. Determined, however, 
not to ſuffer ſuch practices immediately 
cloſe to her own apartments, ſhe diſ- 
charged her maid ; but, on her ſolemnly 
promiſing not to be guilty of the like 
again, ſhe was permitted to continue 
her ſervice. Marianne, thus deprived 
of pleaſure, determined, the firſt op- 
portunity, to take a ſevere revenge of. 
the counteſs, and it was not long be- 
fore ſhe had that revenge amply grati- 
fied. + 


A few months after, the count and. 
counteſs being one day gone to a wedding, 
Marianne took this opportunity to in- 


vite her lover. The Chevalier de Feu, 
having found means to obtain pardon of 
the counteſs for his. former unwarrant- 
able behaviour, was now again admitted 
to her company : and, though his paſ- 
ſion for her was as great as ever, yet he 
carefully confined it“ within the bounds 
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of reaſon and prudence. The chevalier 
at this time lodged at the count's houſe, 
but could not attend them to the wed- 
ding, as he thought it would be impru- 
dent to appear in public, as he was in 
diſgrace at court for having been engaged 
in a duel. | 
The count and his lady returning 
much ſooner than Marianne expected, 
ſhe was obliged to conceal her lover in 
a cloſet, with an intent of letting him 
out when the family ſhould be aſleep. 
The door of this woman's room opened 
into the counteſs's antichamber, through 
which Varague muſt neceſſarily paſs to 
get to the back ſtairs. When Marianne 
thought he might ſafely venture, ſhe 
conducted him with as little noiſe as 
poſſible to the door. However, the 
count, who was not aſieep, heard his 
ſteps. A fatal curioſity ro know who it 
was paſſing ſo late through his lady's 
apartments, made him riſe, and throw- 
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ing his night-gown over him, he went 
into the antichamber. Varague had 


ſtopped there a moment, to liſten whether 
any of the domeſtics were ſtill up. Hear- 
ing the count's chamber-door open, he 
attempted to gain the ſtarr-caſe, but 
with ſo much precipitation and fear, 
that he made a falſe ſtep upon the firſt 
ſtair, which gave the count Lamour an 
opportunity to lay hold on him. Va- 
rague, made deſperate by his fears for 
his own life, and the diſhonour of his 


miſtreſs, took a poinard he wore in his 


boſom when he went on ſuch adventures, 
and endeavoured to diſengage himſelf 
from the count by wounding him in the 
arm; but the count, by a ſudden motion, 
received the ſtroke full in his fide. 
Varague, now diſengaged from his hold, 
ran down ſtairs, and climbing over a wall, 
made his eſcape undiſcovered. 

The unhappy count falling to the 
ground, called for help. He was preſently 


ſurrounded. 
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of reaſon and prudence. The chevaliet 
at this time lodged at the count's houſe, 
but could not attend them to the wed- 
ding, as he thought it would be impru- 
dent to appear in public, as he was in 
diſgrace at court for having been engaged 
in a duel. 

The count and his lady returning 
much ſooner than Marianne expected, 
ſhe was obliged to conceal her lover in 
a cloſet, with an intent of letting him 
out when the family ſhould be aſleep. 
The door of this woman's room opened 
into the countels's antichamber, through 


which Varague muſt neceſſarily paſs to 


get to the back ſtairs. When Marianne 
thought he might ſafely venture, ſhe 
conducted him with as little noiſe as 
poſſible to the door. However, the 
count, who was not aſieep, heard his 
ſteps. A fatal curioſity ro know who it 
was paſting ſo late through his lady's 
apartments, made him riſe, and throw- 


ing 
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ing his night-gown over him, he went 
into the antichamber. Varague had 
ſtopped there a moment, to liſten whether 
any of the domeſtics were till up. Hear- 
ing the count's chamber-door open, he 
attempted to gain the ſtarr-caſe, but 
with ſo much precipitation and fear, 
that he made a falſe ſtep upon the firſt 
ſtair, which gave the count Lamour an 
opportunity to lay hold on him. Va- 
rague, made deſperate by his fears for 
his own life, and the diſhonour of his 
miſtreſs, took a poinard he wore in his 
boſom when he went on ſuch adventures, 
and endeavoured to diſengage himſelf 
from the count by wounding him in the 
arm; but the count, by a fudden motion, 
received the ſtroke full in his fide. 
Varague, now diſengaged from his hold, 
ran down ſtairs, and chmbing over a wall, 

made his eſcape undiſcovered. 
The unhappy count falling to the 
ground, called for help. He was preſently 
ſurrounded. 
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ſurrounded by all his ſervants, as well 


as his wife, her brother, and the cheva- 
lier. A ſurgeon was immediately ſent 
for, and he in the mean while was car- 
ried into his own chamber, where, in a 
few minutes, after addreſſing himſelf 
to his wife in the moſt tender and affecti- 
onate manner, and begging of her to 
transfer her affections from him to his 


_ worthy friend the chevalier, his eyes for 


ever ſhut out the light, and faintly 
groaning he expired, but not till he had 
given ſufficient reaſons to ſuſpect, that 
Marianne had too deep a concern in his 
murder. 

The counteſs was immediately ſeized 
with convulſions, which held her ſo long 
that her life was. deſpaired of, and. when 
ſhe recovered, ſhe recovered only to a 
greater ſenſe of her woes. A ſtrict 
ſearch was ordered to be made, but the 
murderer could not be diſcovered : all 
the doors of the houſe were found fa- 

ſtened, 
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ſtened, nor was it poſſible, from any 
circumſtance that appeared, to form 
any certain judgment. Thus much, 
however, was certain, that the murder 
had been committed by one who had 
been all night concealed in the houſe. 

The next day the ſervants were all 
examined before a magiſtrate, when 
they aniwered ro the interrogatories 
with ſuch clearneſs and ſincerity as could 
not fail of acquitting them. Marianne 
was then examined: this. was the mo- 
ment, in which ſhe was at once to acquit 
herſelf of having any concern in the 
murder, and in which ſhe was to take a 
ſevere revenge of the counteſs. 

She diſavowed having any concern in 
the murder: and, to remove any ſuſpi- 
cions that might be entertained againſt 
herſelf or her lover, ſhe declared to the 
lieutenant-criminal, with an amazing 
confidence, that it was from the Counteſs 


Lamour herſelf that he ought to ſeck 
an 
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an explanation of that dark affair : ſhe 
aſſerted, that her lady's paſſion for the 
Chevalier de Feu, who had lain for ſome 
time concealed in her houſe, was doubt- 
leſs the true cauſe of the count's aſſaſſi- 
nation : to ſupport this charge, ſhe related 
all that had paſſed in the caſtle of Beau- 
plan, the ſecret interview between the 
chevalier and madam Lamour by night, 
and her free remonſtrances to her lady 
upon ſo ſhameful a conduct, which were 
ſo ill received, that ſhe had threatcned. 
to diſmiſs her from her ſervice. 
The lieutenant- criminal, tho' there 
was ſome reaſon to doubt her ſtory, never- 
theleſs thought it neceſſary to iſſue out an 
order for taking the counteſs into cuſtody, 
The count, her brother, flew inſtantly 
to acquaint her of the order iſſued for 
apprehending her, and exhorted her, 
with tears, to ſeek ſome aſylum, where 
ſhe might be ſecured againſt ſo cruel an 
affront. The counteſs trembled with 
| horror. 
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horror at the news of her being ſuſpected 
to be an accomplice in ſo dreadful a 
crime. The Chevalicr de Feu entered 
the apartments of the counteſs juſt as 
her brother had finiſhed, when ſhe re- 
lated ro ham what her brother had told 
her. The chevalier at firſt raved about 
the room like a madman, and caſting 
up his eyes to heaven, ſeemed to 
upbraid it for permitting ſuch virtue to 
ſuffer, but, recolleging himſelf at 
length, he begged her to command him 
freely, whoſe life was wholely devoted 
to her fervice. The counteſs replied, 
that her innocence was her ſecurity, and, 
that ſhe would ſtand her trial. | 

All the arguments that could be urged 
to diſſuade her from ſuch a reſolution 
were to no purpoſe, and ſhe was in leſs 
than two hours afterwards arreſted and 
conveyed to the Chatelet. It was with 
the utmoſt difficulty ſhe could perſuade 


_y chevalier to quit her, who mult in- 
fallibly 
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fallibly have ſuffered death, (for having 
killed in a duel a perſon who had hired 
aſſaſſins to take away his life) had the 
officers of juſtice found him. The 
counteſs urged, that he ought to preſerve 
his life, that it might be in his power 
to aſſiſt her ſhould matters come to extre- 
mities. At laſt he conſented, and con- 
cealed himſelf in a friend's houſe. 

When the counteſs entered the fatal 
place, which was .henceforward to be 
her habitation, the melancholy gloom, 
the wretched furniture, the grated win- 
dows, the frightful ſolitude, filled her 
mind wich horrors till then unfelt : all 
that fortitude, that pride of ſuffering 
virtue, that ſecret calm of conſcious 
innocence, upon which ſhe had depended, 
were too little to ſupport her under ſuch 
dreadful circumſtances. Filled with 
horror and deſpair, ſhe threw her ſtream- . 
ing eyes round the miſerable room, 
ſurveying it with diſtracted eagerneſs ; 

then, 
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then, ſinking upon a chair, and giving 
a looſe to the anguiſh that oppreſſed her, 
ſhe exclaimed againſt heaven and her- 
felt. 

After a week's impriſonment, the 
leutenant-criminal entered ſuddenly into 
her chamber, and interrogated her. 
Neither the Counteſs Lamour nor Ma- 
rianne had made any mention of Varague 
in their examinations: that aſſaſſin 
was carefully concealed in the houſe of 
a near relation in Paris, 

It is one of the greateſt triumphs 
of vice to behold virtue in diſtreſs: Ma- 
rianne exulted in her own mind over her 
ſuffering lady, and hardened herſelf in 
her crime, by reflecting on the advan- 
tages ſhe had now over that ſcrupulous 
virtue, which, rather than wink at her 
failings, had expoſed herſelf, though 
innocent, to all the conſequences af 
detected guilt, 


The 
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The lieutenant- criminal was extremely 
concerned to find, that the Chevalier 
de Feu had eſcaped his vigilance: the 
ſtricteſt ſearch imaginable was made for 
him, but to no purpoſe; he was per- 
fectly ſafe in the aſylum he had choſen, 
but devoured with melancholy, and a 
prey to the moſt. bitter reflections: the 
murder of his friend, the ſufferings of. 
his beloved counteſs, were never out of 
his thoughts, and almoſt overturned his 
reaſon : but the conſternation of all the 
counteſs's friends is not to be expreſſed, 
when they were informed, that the ma- 
giſtrates had iſſued an order for Madam 
Lamour's being put to the tortures, to 
force her to revcal what ſhe knew of the 
aſſaſſination of her lord. The grief 
they had hitherto ſuffered, on account 
of her impriſonment, was ſo ſlight to 
that they now felt, that they thought 
they had never been miſerable before. 


; Black. 
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Black as this affair appeared from 
the depoſitions of Marianne, 2nd which 
in part the counteis herſelf confeſſed, 


there were hardly any who harboured 
a thought of either of them being ca- 


pable of ſo horrid a crime as murder; 
and, as to the circumſtances of the bed- 
chamber interview, the chevalier had 
acquitted himſelf to the entire ſatis- 
faction of her relations, 

Deſpair ſeldom reigas long in the 
breaſt of the innocent. The chevalier, 
waking as it were from a ſtate of ſtupi- 
dity, ftarted up, and aſſured her re- 
Jations, that he had a icheme in his 
head to releate the counteſs, which 
he would undertake at the hazard of 


his life, He found mie.ns to convey a 


letter to the counteſs, in which he ac- 
quainted her with the ſentence that had 
been paſſed on her, and of which ſhe 
had not till then been informed. He 
entreated her, as ſhe valued the lives 


of 
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of her parents and relations, ot to 


counteract his endeavours for her 


eſcape. 
People reaſon very differently when 


danger is near and unavoidable, from 


what they do when it is yet doubtful, 
and only threatens at a diſtance. The 
love of life, ſo natural to a young and 


beautiful woman, whoſe heart was 


filled with the ſofteſt of all paſſions, 
repelled every other thought than what 
tended to her preſervation. She now 
no longer deferred to take her reſo- 


Jution, which was to live, whatever 


conſtruction the world might put upon 
her conduct. The chevalier, by brib- 
ing the turnkey's man, and the woman 


who was the only attendant of the 


counteſs, brought them over to his 
intereſt; and this he the more eaſily 


accompliſhed, as both of them were 


convinced of the innocence of the coun- 
tels, After a few interviews, the 
| turnkey 
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turnkey agreed to deliver up his priſoner 
on a certain night, The moment ap- 
proached, and the turnkey, ſuddenly 
opening the door of her chamber, de- 
ſired her to follow him. This unex- 
pected event had ſuch an effect on the 
counteſs, that ſhe fell fainting into the 
arms of the woman who attended her. 
She continued a long time deprived 
of ſpeech and ſenſe, and in all appear- 
ance dead. The turnkey, dreading the 
fatal conſequences of this accident, 
knew not what to do. However, after 
throwing ſome water on her face, ſhe 
gave ſigns of returning life. The turn- 
key repeatedly cried to her, that her 
friends were waiting for her. That 
welcome ſound at length recalled her 
ſcattered ſpirits: ſhe opened her eyes, 
and, the turnkey urging her to depart 
immediately, leſt ſhe ſhould be pre- 
vented, fear gave her ſtrength in an 
inſtant, The woman lent her a ſup- 


2 porting 
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porting arm, while the turnkey walked 
ſoftly before with a light. When ſhe 
had got without the gate, ſhe thought 
herſclf ſecure; and now, light as the 
wind, her willing feet carried her along. 
She hardly touched the ground, and 
flew rather than walked to the place, 
where the chevalier and his friends 
were waiting for her with the greateſt 
The chevalier received her with a 
thouſand tranſports of joy : his friends 
congratulated' her on her recovered li- 
berty, in terms that ſhewed the higheſt 
ſatisfaction. They put her and the 
woman, who had attended her in the 
priſon, and who never after quitted 
her, into a coach they had brought 
with them; then, giving the turnkey 
the .promiſed reward, they left him to 
provide for his own ſafety, and went 
after 'the coach, together with the reſt 
of the gentlemen, who had followed 
them 
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them in this dangerous enterpriſe. "The 


coach carried the counteſs ſafe to the 


houſe of the chevalier's friend, where 


her mother, and the reſt of her relations, 
were expecting her and her generous 
deliverer with agitations that are more 
eaſily imagined than deſcribed. 


Var. II. E 
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CHAP. VI. 


Counterfeit relates new calamities, more 
conſequences of miſunderſtandings 
than real misfortunes. 


HEN the firſt tranſports of this 

happy meeting were a little 
abated, and their joy found vent in 
words, a thouſand rapturous welcomes 
were given to the counteſs, and a thou- 
ſand bleſſings pronounced on the che- 
valier, who had ſo generouſly expoſed 
his own life to ſave that of a lady. 

After long debate to what place ſhe 
ſhould retire for ſafety, Flanders was 
unanimouſly allowed to be the fitteſt 
for her, as ſhe had a kinſwoman there, 
with whom ſhe could ſtay with honour. 
Accordingly ſhe ſet out the next morn- 
ing, with an eſcort able to defend her 
againſt any attempts that might be 
2 made 
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made upon her liberty. The chevalier, 
with eager joy, ſeized this new oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing his zeal and ardour 
in the ſervice of his beloved counteſs : 
no entreaties could diſſuade him from 
attending her in this journey, and he 
reſolved not to quit her any more, till 


her innocence was made maniteſt in the 


eyes of all France. 

The chevalier and counteſs had not 
long been at Bruſſels, before an expreſs 
came from the French king, to his am- 
baſſador there, to ſcize them both, and 
bring them under ſtrong guard to Paris. 
In conſequence of this, they were obliged 
to quit Bruſſels, and retire to Frieſland. 
where they hoped for ſome time to 
remain in tranquillity. 

No one could behold the counteſs 
without feeling pity for her ſorrows what- 
ever they were ; and pity for ſo lovely 
an object ſoon ripened into a more tender 
paſſion : hence it was that a nobleman 

E 2 of 
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of Frieſland found himſclf captivated 
with the melancholy fair one, before he 
was aware; but, preſuning upon his 
rank and fortune, he was at no pains 
to diſguiſe his paſſion. Upon this the 
chevalier grew uneaſy, and the counteſs 
ſoon diſcovered it. She then propoſed 
quitting Frieſland, alledging that the 
air of that province did not agree with 
her conſtitution. The chevalier, who 
did not penetrate into the counteſs's 
ſecret reaſons, rejoiced at a propoſal ſo 
agreeable to his wiſhes, 

The counteſs then wrote to her father, 
begging his opinion to what place ſhe 
ſhould retire ; and an anſwer ſoon ar- 
rived, recommending Burgundy to her 
as the moſt proper place, being in the 
midſt of their friends. The chevalier 
was diſtracted at this news, as he was 

- ſenſible he muſt not remain there with 
the counteſs : he grew melancholy and 
peaſive to the laſt degree, which the 

counteſs 
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counteſs perceiving, and well knowing 
the cauſe of it, in return for his honour 
and generoſity, promiſed, as ſoon as her 
innocence ſhould be cleared, to make 
him maſter of her heart and her perſon. 
This produced a wonderful change in 
the chevalier, and the two lovers ſwore 
mutual and everlaſting friendſhip to each 
other. 

The preparations for their journcy 
being made with the utmoſt privacy 
and expedition, the counteſs and che- 
valier ſet out very early in the morning, 
in a coach eſcorted by their ſervants 
well mounted and armed. They con- 
tinued their rout two days without in- 
terruption ; but, on the third, the che- 
valier's gentleman came up to the coach, 
and told him they were purſued by ſix 
horſemen. The chevalier inſtantly leaped 


cout of the coach, and mounted his 


horſe, leaving madam Lamour almoſt 
fainting with fear. Scarce had the che- 
E 3 valier 
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valier mounted, when the purſuers ap- 
peared, the foremoſt of which was the 
German nobleman who had fallen in 
love with the counteſs. With - horrid 
oaths and imprecations he demanded 
the lady, to which the chevalier made 
no other anſwer than by firing his piſtol 
at his rival, and ſhot him dead. The 
reſt of the Frieſtanders, ſeeing their 
maſter fall, turned their hories and rode 
away, leaving the chevalier to purſue 
his journey unmoleſted. 

Arriving ſafe at Burgundy, the che- 
valier, with a heart divided between 
grief and joy, ſurrendered the counteſs 
into the arms of her indulgent mother, 
who received her with inexpreffible 
tranſports, The chevalier, finding he 
muſt leave the counteſs, reſolved at 
once to ruſh into his miſery ; after reſt- 
ing one night at the caſtle, he took the 
moſt tender leave of the Marchioneſs 
and Madam Lamour, and purſued his 


way 
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way to Gaſcony, where he had an uncle, 
who was very much advanced in years, 
and to whoſe vaſt poſſeſſions he was 
heir, 

While the chevalier was purſuing his 
Journey, towards the duſk of the evening, 
a noiſe of ſome horſes behind him made 
him apprehenſive that he was diſcovered 
and purſued. He turned haſtily, and 
perceived four ſoldiers conducting a 
perſon, whoſe legs were faſtened under 
his horſe's belly. Though the che- 
valier had but a flight view of this pri- 
ſoner, yet he imagined he knew his 
face, He deſired to be informed who 
their priſoner was, and whither they 
were conducting him: they replied, to 
the Little Chatelet, where he had been 
formerly turnkey; but they told the 
chevalier, in a ſurly manner, not to 
trouble himſelf with them. Gratitude 
having now raiſed his compaſſion, he 
offered to buy the turnkey of the ſol- 

E 4 | diers; 
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diers ; but finding they were not to 
be prevailed upon, either by money, 
fair words or threats, he and his at- 
tendants fell upon them, and having 
diſpatched three of them, the other ran 
away, and left the poor trembling 
priſoner in the hands of his deliverer. 
The chevalier ordered his valet to take 
off his irons, and then making himſelf 
known, he congratulated him upon his 
freedom, The turnkey, raviſhed with 
joy and gratitude, fell at his feet, and 
vowed the life he had preſerved ſhould 
henceforward be wholly at his diſpoſal. 
He immediately entered into the che- 
valier's ſervice, and never after quitted 
it till his death. 

The chevalier arriving at his uncle's 
ſeat, the old gentleman, who had not 
ſeen him ten years before, received him 
with tranſports that had like to have been 
fatal to his health. The news of his 


arrival being ſpread 3 the pro- 
vince, 
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vince, all the neighbouring gentry came 
in crouds to viſit him, and to ſhew their 
Joy for his return. The tenderneſs his 
uncle expreſſed for him, and the oblig- 
ing ſolicitude of his friends to divert 
and pleaſe him, ſuſpended for ſome time 
the agonies of a paſſion, which had 
hitherto been traverſed by ſo many cruel 
accidents. 

Let me now quit the chevalier for a 
moment, and return to the counteſs, who 
had received ſome private intelligence 
with reſpect to her lover in Gaſcony. 
She was informed that he had fallen 
paſſionately in love with a young lady 
of that province, whoſe perſon was as 
lovely as her own, her birth very illuſtri- 
ous, and her fortune immenſe. 

The friends of Madam Lamour had 
obtained a pardon of the king for the 
Chevalier de Feu, provided he appeared 
at court within a limited time to make his 
defence. The meſſenger who had been 

E 5 ſent 
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ſent with the expreſs into Gaſcony, by 
the breaking down of a. bridge was 

unhappily drowned, and the chevalier 
was left ignorant of what had paſſed at 
court. His friends, hearing no tidings 
of him, at laſt concluded, that he 
had given up every thing to the new 
connections, in which he was engaged. 


r 


How ſhall I deſcribe the ſtate of Madam 


Lamour's mind upon this occaſion 
She became a prey to every violent and 
torturing paſſion that injured love in- 
ſpires: rage, grief, jealouſy, and ſhame, 
tore her ſoft heart by turns. Unable, 
though defirous to conceal her ſtrong 
emotions, ſhe haſtened to her own apart- 
ment, and, locking the door, threw her- 
ſelf upon her bed in agonies impoſſible 
to be deſcribed, or even conceived but 
by a woman injured and forſaken, yet 
paſſionately in love. She thought her- 
ſelf the moſt miſerable and undone 
wotnan in the world; and, in conſe- 
quence of this notion, ſhe conceived 


the 
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the moſt extravagant deſign that ever 
entered into the mind of a woman of 
her virtue, education, and natural 
timidity. | | 
At night, the counteſs retired to bed 
ſooner than uſual, under pretence of 
being extremely ſleepy; but this was 
only with a view to have time to medi- 
tate on her ſcheme. As ſoon as ſhe 
imagined all the family were aſleep, 
ſhe got out of bed, and, throwing a 
looſe gown about her, went ſoftly into 
her brother's wardrobe, where ſhe choſe, 
from among ſeveral ſuits of cloaths, 
one which he had worn but once or 
twice, and was leſs remarkable than 
any of the others. Theſe ſhe put on, 
and tied up her beautiful hair under a 
hat adorned with a green feather. Thus 
metamorphoſed, ſhe went ſoftly down 
ſtairs, with an intention to go into the 
ſtable, and get a horſe; but firſt re- 
turned in ſearch of a ſword. Having 
5 E 6 found 
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found one to her mind, ſhe then de- 
ſcended to the ſtable, choſe one of the 
beſt horſes, and mounted with precip 
tation; for the morning now dawned, 
and ſhe was apprehenfive that ſome of 
the ſervants would ſoon be ſtirring. She 
ſallied out, and took the firſt road that 
preſented itſelf. Her deſign was to 
travel to Gaſcony, in ſearch of her 
faithleſs lover, to upbratd him with his 


perfidy, and to revenge her loſs upon 
her happy rival, and then to bury her- 


ſelf in ſome ſolitude, where ſhe ſhould 
never be heard of more. 

Mean time, the Chevalier de Feu 
paſſed his time very uneaſily in Gaſ- 
cony, the charming image of the coun- 
teſs being ever prefent to his mind. 
His uncle, having ſome buſineſs of con- 
ſequence in England, perſuaded the 
chevalier to go on that errand, and he 
left Gaſcony much about the time the 
counteſs aſſumed her new character. 


The 
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The counteſs having concealed herſelf 
ten days in. Paris, concluded that the 
ſearch for her would be pretty well 
over, and that ſhe might now proſecute 
her journey to Gaſcony with ſafety. 
She had not rode above half a league 
from Paris, when ſhe ſaw a man at 
ſome diſtance on horſeback. As he 
approached nearer, ſhe fancied ſhe knew 
him, and ſoon perceived him, on his 
approach, to be the turnkey. Her 
earneſt gazing upon this man attracted 
his attention, and he ſoon diſcovered, 
beneath that ſtrange diſguiſe, the fea- 
tures of his lovely priſoner. Overjoyed 
that he had found her, and that he 
ſhould be able to acquit himſelf of the 
commiſſion his maſter had given him, 
he rode up to her, and told her he had 
a meſſage from the Chevalier de Feu. 
At the ſound of that name, the blood 
forſook the fair cheeks of Madam La- 


mour, an univerſal trembling ſeized her, 
ſhe 
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| ſhe dropt the reins from her hand, and 
would doubtleſs have fallen off her 
horſe, had not this faithful ſervant of 
the chevalier, perceiving her emotion, 
haſtily diſmounted, and aſſiſted her to do 
ſo likewiſe. 

When the counteſs had a little reco- 
vered herſelf, the ſervant then informed 
her of his fortunate meeting with the 
chevalier, who had delivered him out 
of the hands of the guards; that ever 
ſince he had lived with him in the : 
quality of valet de chambre. Me then ; 
took a letter out of his pocket, which {| 
he preſented to her, adding, that his 
maſter was gone to England on his 
uncle's buſineſs; but that, as ſoon as 
it was finiſhed, he would return again 
to France immediately. 

The counteſs, having read the letter, 
which was filled with expreſſions of the 
utmoſt tenderneſs and love, began im- 

mediately to upbraid the chevalier with 


perjury 
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perjury as well as inconſtancy. The 
honeſt ſervant defended his maſter's 
honour with ſo much artleſs language, 
and yet ſo prevailing, that the counteſs 


at laſt conſented to return to Paris, 


where the chevalier's ſervant was to wait 
her orders. She had obliged him to 


promiſe, that he would not diſcover the 


place of her can.ealment ; but he had 
too great reſpect for the counteſs to 
keep his word: he acquainted her pa- 
rents, who were grown inconſolable for 
the loſs of her, and who had given over 
all hopes of finding her, with the place 
of her concealment. They ſurpriſed 
her, and ſhe returned to them. 
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CHAP VI 


| Concluſion of the hiſtory of the Counteſs 
Lamour. 


N the mean time, the Chevalier de 
Feu, who had embarked at Dover 
for Calais, was driven, by contrary 
winds, on the coaſt of Normandy, and 
was reported at Paris to have been there 
loſt. In conſequence of this news, his 
faithful ſervant, the late turnkey, ſer 
out for that coaſt immediately, and 
had the utmoſt ſatisfaction in finding 
his maſter ſafe. The news he brought 
him concerning the counteſs were as 
ſo many daggers to the heart of the 
chevalier. In the letter, which this 
faithful domeſtic delivered him from his 
miſtreſs, he found nothing but expreſ- 
ſions of indifference and irony, which 
were' ſo much the more cruel, as they 
were 
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were extremely delicate, and appeared 


to be dictated by a heart entirely at 


eaſe, or at leaſt ſenſible of no other 

emotion than ſcorn and indignation. 
To heighten his mortification and 

chagrin, he that evening fell into com- 


pany, where the counteſs was the topic 


of converſation, Here ſhe was repre- 
ſented as to be ſpeedily marricd to the 
Count Polan, who had for ſome time 
paid his addreſſes to her, and with 
whom ſhe had fallen paſſionately in 
love. Unable to hearken any longer 
to words, which were keener than dag- 
gers to his heart, he retired to his 
chamber, and, throwing himſelf on his 


bed, endeavoured, but in vain, to ob- 
tain repoſe, He roſe early in the morn- 
ing, and rode to Paris with all poſſible 


expedition. 

However ſenſible the king now was 
of the innocence of the chevalier and 
counteſs, with reſpect to the murder of 

the 
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the Count Lamour, it was neceſſary 
that the matter ſhould paſs through a 
legal trial: the King, therefore, being 


informed of the arrival of the chevalier, 


ordered the day following for the deter- 
mination of this cauſe, in which he 
himſelf would fit as fole judge. All 
parties having met according to order, 
and while Marianne was giving her 
evidence, an unknown perſon broke 
through the crowd, and, falling at the 
feet of the king, thus addreſſed him: 
« Your majeſty now ſees before you a 
wretch, unworthy of the light of heaven. 
Oh, how can I tell you who I am! 
How can I make the ſhocking relation 
of my crimes! My blood congeals 


with horror at the remembrance of what 


I have done, impelled by a blind paſſion, 
and acting under the influence of falſe 
honour, Terror and remorſe have 
ſeized me ever ſince the perpetration of 
my crime. Behold in me the aſſaſſin of 

the 
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the Count Lamour: I come to offer 
T myſelf a voluntary victim to your ma- 
jeſty's vengeance. Plunge your ſword 
into my boſom, and give me a death 
too honourable for my deſert. Alas! 
I acknowledge I ought to die in tor- 
ments for the murder I have com- 
mitted. I reſign myſelf into your hands, 

to ſuffer all the rigour of the law: I 
ſhall then have this ſatisfaction in my 
juſtly-merited puniſhment, that I have 

f cleared the innocent. I did not kill 
the Count Lamour in malice, nor did 
I mean to kill him. Anxious to pre- 
ſerve the honour of a woman I loved, 
and who had indeed entruſted it to my 
keeping, I ſtruggled to free myſelf 
from the count, who, holding me faſt, 
called aloud for lights, in order to dif- 
cover who I was. To avoid this, I 
aimed a ſtroke at the arm with which 

he held me, all I intended being to 
diſable him; but he, alas, received it 

in 
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in his ſide. I fled confounded with 
fear and guilt ; but anguiſn and remorſe 
purſued me: that life, which I had 
taken ſuch guilty pains to fave, became 
inſupportable to me. All I wiſhed was 
to clear the innocent, and I reſolved to 
do it, by delivering myſelf up to juſ- 
tice. Hearing that this was the day 
appointed for trial, I came to ofter my- 
ſelf voluntarily, to meet the ſevere fate 
deſtined by the laws I have ſo greatly 
offended.” 
The king, ſurpriſed at this confeſſion, 
demanded of Marianne what ſhe had to 
ſay for herſelf. This unhappy wretch, 
perceiving the whole was diſcovered, 
threw herſelf on her knees before the 
king, and with tears confeſſed all the 
circumſtances Varague had declared, 
but implored a pardon, at leaſt for her 
life. The king, perfectly ſatisfied with 
the confeſſion of the WH 
annulled all the proceedings againſt the 
chevalier 
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chevalier and the counteſs, and condemned 
Varague to be baniſhed France for ever, 
ſparing him his life, however, in con- 
ſideration of the confeſſion he had made, 
and the ſincere repentance of his crime. 
The infamous Marianne was condemned 
to be ſhut up between four walls, for 
the reſt of her life, and only ſuſtenance 
enough allowed her to keep her from 
ſtarving, that ſne might have leiſure to 
make her peace with offended heaven. 
No ſooner was the trial ended, than 
the chevalier, eager to preſent himſelf to 
his dear counteſs, on whom his eyes 


were almoſt conſtantly fixed, diſengaged 


himſelf at length, and advanced towards 
her with a tender awe. But the coun- 
teſs, who had, with the ſevereſt pangs 
of jealouſy, ſeen him handed into the 
court by the young lady ſhe had been 
told was her rival, gave way to the im- 


petuoſity of her rage, and, when he 


bowed to her with the utmoſt reverence 


as 
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as a deity, turned diſdainfully from him, 
and, without deigning to give him a 
look, fell into diſcourſe with the young 
nobleman he, in his turn, had been 
taught to conſider as his rival. 

The chevalier, ſtruck dumb by ſuch 


an inſtance of contempt, continued a 


few moments gazing upon her, as if he 
doubted, whether the woman who treated 
him in that manner, was really the Coun- 
teſs Lamour, whom he had ſo faithfully 
adored, and by whom he had once 
imagined himſelf to be tenderly beloved. 
Pride and reſentment fortified his heart 
againſt the grief he felt at ſuch an alte- 
ration: after caſting a look full of con- 
tempt on his rival, and indifference on 
his miſtreſs, he mixed among a croud 
of ladies, by whom he was received 
with the greateſt reſpect. 

The reception the chevalier met with 
from the reſt of the ladies, ſent daggers 
to the heart of the capricious counteſs, 

| who 
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who now repented of the folly ſhe had 
been raſhly guilty of ; and, unable any 
longer to ſtay in his preſence, ſhe went 
away fo. ſuddenly, that the chevalier 
(who, angry as he was, could not help 
often turning his eyes towards her) was 
ſurpriſed when he found ſhe was gone. 
The chevalier, who found it difficult 
to ſuppreſs his emotions, and ſupport 
that gaiety and unconcern he had aſſumed 
while he was in fight of his ungrateful 
miſtreſs, took the firſt opportunity to 
retire. | 
The pride of the counteſs would not 
ſuffer her to make the firſt advances to- 
wards a reconciliation, which ſhe now 
eagerly wiſhed for: but ſtill ſhe expected 
the chievalier would purchaſe it by new 
ſubjections on his part. Little did ſhe 
imagine that the heart, in which ſhe had 
once ſuch abſolute dominion, was now 
wholely engroſſed by two paſſions that 
are mortal foes to love: rage, at the 


cruel 
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cruel affront ſhe had given him in the 
face of the whole court, turned all his 
thoughts to revenge, which he was re- 
ſolved to gratify, though at the expence 
of his eternal quiet. In this diſpoſition 
of mind, he wrote a letter to his ungrate- 
ful miſtreſs, which he gave to his valet 
de chambre, with orders to deliver it 
into her own hand. He then privately 
left Paris in the evening, taking his 
courſe along the Seine, full of uneaſy 
thoughts, and uncertain how he ſhould 
diſpoſe of himſelf. 

The friends of the counteſs, in the 


mean time, had not been idle, in endea- 
vouring to convince her of the irregu- 


larity of her conduct. She had not only 


conſented to an acknowledgment of her 
fault, but had even promiſed to give 


her hand the next day to the chevalier. 


While they were congratulating her on 
the proſpect of ſo much happineſs, the 
chevalier's valet arrived, and preſented 

his 
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his maſter's letter to the counteſs, which 
was as follows : 


de 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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te 
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cc 
ie 
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cc 


« After the proofs you have given 
me, madam, of the levity of your 
temper, and the inconſtancy of your 
heart, .I can with difficulty believe 
you are the ſame perſon, whom, for 
many years, I have fo religiouſly 
adored. Blind and infatuated as I 
was, I would once have preferred the 
ſweet ſlavery, to which you had re- 
duced me, to the moſt ſplendid rank 
fortune could have beſtowed on me. 
But the illuſion 1s vaniſhed, the un- 
deſerved contempt you have treated 
me with has opened my eyes, and re- 
ſtored me to myſelf. I have loved 
you, madam, with a paſſion which no 
time could weaken, no accident alter. 
It is one part of my happineſs now, 
that I can ſay, I have loved you; and 
another, though leſs conſiderable, that 
injured as I am by you, yet I have 
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been ſo fortunate as to render you 
« ſervices, which no other:man ever can, 
4 and could only be paid by your af- 
<« fections, to which I now no longer 
„lay claim. Baniſh them from your 
„ thoughts, madam, as well as my per- 
« ſon; for this is the laſt time I ſhall 


ever endeavour to bring either them 


&« or myſelf to your remembrance. I 
< leave you free to make new conqueſts, 


e and to triumph in new acts of cruelty; 


and, contented with liaving recovered 
« my liberty, can with perfect indiffe- 
« rence bid you eternally farewel.” 

The Counteſs Lamour, pierced to 
the heart with the reproaches contained 
in this letter, but more at the cruel in- 


difference of the writer, apparent in 


every line, had ſcarce ſtrength enough 
to read. it through. The words, I 
te bid you eternally tarewel,” ſeemed to 
have power to ſeparate her foul from her 
body, and, loſing ſenſe and motion, ſhe 

fell 
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fell lifeleſs on the ſopha, where ſhe was 
fitting when ſhe received the fatal billet, 
She was inſtantly ſurrounded by her 
friends, who with ſome difficulty brought 
her to herſelf. Tortured with her own 
reflections, and deſpairing of ever being 
able to recover the heart of a man, who 
had quitted her with ſuch a calm and 
ſteady reſentment, ſhe ſunk under the 
violent perturbations of her mind, and 
was ſeized with a fever, which in a few 
days brought her fo low that her life 
was deſpzircd of, Her youth, however, 
and a natural good conſtitution, once 
more ſaved her; but ſhe continued in 
a weak and languiſhing condition for 
three whole months, and plunged in 
ſo deep a melancholy, as filled the hearts 
of her parents and friends with inexpreſ- 
ſible diſquiet. : 
But to return to the Chevalier de Feu. 
He ſtopped hardly any where till he ar- 
rived at Mount Valerian, a place cele- 
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brated for having afforded a retreat to 
ſeveral illuſtrious perſons. The ſolita- 


ries, who inhabited this mount, received 


their new inmate with joy, as his air 
and mien ſpoke him a perſon of diſtinc- 
tion, and his converſation and behaviour 
a man of politeneſs. Here he ſought 
out the thickeſt receſſes of the woods, 
and would often lay himſclf down at the 


foot of ſome overgrown oak, and tell 


his ſorrow to the paſſing wind. 

But now the approaches of a rude and 
chearleſs winter began to leſſen his 
taſte for ſolitude and filence. The 
trees had Joſt their refreſhing ſhade, and 
the earth its beautiful verdure; no more 


the ſweet harmony of the birds exhile- 


rated his ſpirits, the gently-daſhing 
ſtream no more by its murmurs ſoothed 
his pleaſing melancholy : all nature ſeemed 
to wear a face of ſadneſs, and the altered 
proſpect now raiſed only gloomy ideas 
in his mind: he recollected thoſe happy 

moments 
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moments he had ſpent in the company 
of his beloved miſtreſs, and curſed his 
pride, his folly, and his obſtinacy, in 
having ſo ſtrenuouſly adhered to his 
mad reſolution of never ſceing her more. 
The deſign of returning to Paris was 
as eagerly formed, and as quickly exe- 
cuted, as that of leaving it had been 
before. He provided himfelf with a 
horſe and a diſguiſe in the next village, 
and ſet out for that city with an impati - 
ence that never ſuffered him to ſtop till 
he reached the gates of it. 

Arriving at a friend's houſe, after 
very ſhort compliments, the chevalier 
aſked an hundred queſtions, with reſpect 
to the counteſs, in one breath. His 
friend gave him a particular account 
of all that had happened to that lady, 
her grief, her illneſs, and the preſent 
languiſhing ſtate of her body and mind. 
Some ſeeds of jealouſy and pride, which 
ſtill lay concealed in his heart, would 
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not even yet permit him to throw himſelf 


at the feet of his miſtreſs, but deter- 
mined him, if poſſible, to gain a fight 
of her without her knowledge. Accord- 
ingly he diſguiſed himſelf, and took his 


way to the {treet, where the counteſs 


reſided, having firſt obliged his friend 
to promite that ſhe would faithfully keep 
his ſecret. 

The moſt he hoped for, or indeed 
defired, was a tranſient view of the 
counteſs from the windows of her apart- 
ments; but even this he could not 
obtain after ſeveral days attempting it. 
His having been ſeen ſo frequently 
oppoſite to her window gave ſome of 
the ſervants a fuſpicion, that he had 
formed ſome illegal deſign; and there- 
fore, the next time he appeared, one of 
them followed him a conſiderable di- 
ſtance from the houſe, when, in ſpite 
of his diſguiſe, he preſently diſcovered 
kim to be the Chevalier de Feu. Con- 

tented 
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rented with this, he was ſuffered to paſs 
unmoleſted. The news was immedi- 
ately carried to the Counteſs Lamour, 
who affected to receive it with. indiffe- 
rence; but the contrary was viſible on 
her countenance, and ſhe could not 
prevent the bluſh on her cheek, or the 
ſparkling of her eye: her voice, imper- 


ceptibly to herſelf, loſt its plaintive 


accent. 
Madam Lamour's friends now em- 


ployed themſelves in forming a ſcheme 


to bring her and the chevalier together. 
As the king bad a very fingular regard 


for both the chevalier and the counteſs, 


when their friends applied to him for 


his royal aſſiſtance, he ſtrictly ordered 
them to take no further notice of the 


matter, but leave it entirely to him. 


An exempt, with proper aſſiſtance, 


were ordered to conceal themſclves, and, 
when the chevalier appeared before 


Madam Lamour's window, to ſeize 
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him, and conduct him to court. The 
chevalier went the next morning as 
uſual, when the exempt executed his 
commiſſion. The chevalier at firſt en. 
deavoured to eſcape; but, his diſguiſe 
falling off in the ſtruggle, he thought. 
it prudent to ſubmit. 

On his arrival at the palace, Madam 


 Lamour and her friends were ſummoned 


to attend. When all parties were met, 
the king ſeated himſelf, and thus ad- 
dreſſed the chevalier: © Sir, your ab- 
ſenting yourſelf ſo many months from 


my court has brought on you my higheſt 


diſpleaſure, and I cannot permit you to 
paſs with impunity. In revenge, I will 
give you fetters that ſhall laſt you your 


life.“ The king, then taking Madam 


Lamour by the hand, gave it to the 
chevalier, who received it with a 


tranſport, which hardly left him power 


to expreſs his gratitude. 


The 
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The whole court congratulated them 
on this occaſion, and the king and queen 
paid them ſingular honours. The next 
day ſaw the celebration of their nuptials, 
and every ſucceeding one brought an 
encreaſe of happineſs to a pair united 
as well by virtue as by love. 
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CH A P. VIII. 


Counterfeit, in a new ſervice, engages in 
new adventures. 


HE next ſervice I entered into was 
| that of a young lady, whom miſ- 
fortunes had forced to America, to 
which place chance had likewiſe carried 
me. As her hiſtory, from her birth to 
the time I entered into her ſervice, and 
_afrerwards till I left it, abounds with 
ſuch an amazing viciſſitude of incidents, 
I ſhall be very particular in my account 
of her. 

England was her country, and Lon- 
don the place of her birth. She was 
ſcarce out of her ſwaddling clothes, 
when the revolution, under James the 
Second, made ſo many fugitives. Her 
father, as indiſcreet as the reſt, who 
followed the fortune of that bigotted 
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king, never abandoned the perſon of 
James. Neither the large eſtate he 


poſſeſſed here in England, the advice of 


his friends, or the ardent ſollicitations 


of her mother, who joined tears to her 


entreaties, were able to ſtop him. His 
miſtaken zeal for his prince made him 
forgetful of the duty he owed to his 
family. My miſtreſs proved the inno- 
cent victim of his folly and indiſcretion. 
The king, as imprudent as he was 


badly adviſed, finding the Prince of 


Orange, ſupported by a numerous fleet: 
and a powerful army, had landed in 
England, reſolved on reſigning the ſcep- 
tre, which he found too weighty for him 
any longer to ſupport, The terror and. 
fright, with which he was ſeized on 


receiving the news of. the Prince of 


Orange being on his march to London, 
was ſo great, that he thought of nothing 
but immediate flight. Accordingly he 
embarked on board a little veſſel, and. 
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my miſtreſs's father, (whom I ſhall di- 


ſtinguiſh by the title of Lord Lenox) 


her mother and herſelf, accompanied 
the wretched king, 

Fortune, as cruel by ſea as ſhe had 
been by land, raiſed ſuch a ſtorm, that 
It was impoſſible for the veſſel to live 
on the ſea, and they were abſolutely 
forced to put into Feverſham. Here 
the king, and the reſt of the paſſengers, 
were obliged to diſembark, when they 
all entered into a little inn; and, being 
oon diſcovered, were under the greateſt 

apprehenſions. The king was firſt 
ſeized, and his lordſhip and his lady 
would certainly have been treated in the 
ſame manner, had they not made their 
eſcape down the garden, where they 
found a door open, from whence they 
haſtened to the ſea. A ſmall French 
chaloup then lying near the ſhore, they 
threw themſelves into it; the veſſel ſer 
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fail, and thus left my miſtreſs aban- 
doned to the mercy of fortune. 

The people of the inn tenderly kiſſed 
the ſweet infant, of which they had no 
knowledge; but their principal thoughts, 
however, were how they ſhould diſpoſe 
of her, to prevent her being troubleſome 
to them. At laſt, they concluded to 
ſend her back to London by the firſt 
veſſel that ſhould go thither, and to 
obtain leave of the magiſtrates to order 


her to be admitted into the London 
Workhouſe. 


In her paſfage here, every one was 
aſking her queſtions ; but ſhe was un- 
able to give the leaſt account of her 


family. She was the object of pity to 


all that ſaw her ; but a wine-merchant's 
lady of London, who was paſſenger in 
the ſame boat, gave her the greateſt 
marks of her concern. Whether it was 
owing to any appearance of nobility 
ſhe fancied in her, or whether there 
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were any particular prettineſſes in her 
little perſon, ſhe embraced her tenderly, 
and took as much care of her during the 
reſt of the voyage, as if ſhe had been 
her own. In a word, ſhe begged my 
miſtreſs of the captain of the veſſel, 
who, glad of the opportunity, heſitated 
not a moment to comply with her re- 
queſt; and it was to this kind lady ſhe 
was indebted for her education. 

This lady had ſeveral children, but 
was nevertheleſs one of thoſe, Who had 
prudence enough to make no diſtinction 
between them. My mittreſs was treated 
equally with the reſt, and received from 
her as. many marks of tenderneſs, as 
though ſhe had given her birth. As 
ſhe grew up, ſhe conſidered her as her 
real mother, and loved her as tenderly. 
One day. (being then turned of twelve 
years of age, when the mind begins to 
open itſelf, and diſtinguiſh between 

different objects) my miſtreſs was very 
much 
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much furpriſed, on finding her generous 
friend, whom ſhe had hitherto con- 
ſidered as her parent, pitying her miſ- 
fortunes, and the ſeverity of her fate. 
This appeared to her the more unac- 
countable, as ſhe had hitherto con- 
fidered herſelf. as the happieſt girl 
living. 5 

My miſtreſs and her ſuppoſed mother 
being one day by themſelves in the 
parlour, and the latter bewailing the 
hard fate of the young orphan, her 
tender mind began to be alarmed with 
the approach of ſome impending ſtorm. 
After having for ſome time kept a pro- 


found ſilence, ſne burſt into tears, and 


begged an explanation of the many enig- 
mas ſhe had uttered. Alas, (ſaid ſhe) 


my dear Iſabella, (for by that name ſhe 
was called) I cannot but bewail the miſ- 


fortune of not being able to call you 
my daughter; it is no leſs matter of 
uneaſineſs to me, that, after all the en- 
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quiries I have made, I cannot find out 
who are your parents, and who muſt, 
no doubt, have been under the moſt 
alarming apprehenſions for your ſafety. 
All that I can learn 1s, that you was left 
at the inn from whence I took you, by 
ſome perſons of diſtinction, who had 
been too warm in their prince's cauſe. 
See the whole ſource of my uneaſineſs : 
your hard fortune affects me much, as 
it is not in my power to provide for you 
in a manner your birth ſeems to com- 
mand.” 
The unfortunate Iſabella inſtantly 
threw herſelf on the neck of her ſecond 
mother, unable for ſome time to give 
utterance to a ſingle word. Fhe torrent 
of tears, which flowed down her lovely 
cheeks, having diſcharged part of the 
load at her heart, ſhe recovered her 
ſpeech, Alas, dear madam, (replied 
ſhe) I can acknowledge no other mother 
than you, in whom I have experienced 
all 
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all the indulgence of maternal fondneſs ! 
Why (added ſhe, diſengaging herſelf 
from the arms of her friend, and throw- 
ing herſelf on her knees) will you not 
own me for your daughter ?” 

The tears which the lady let fall upon 
this occaſion, convinced my miſtreſs 
more clearly of her affection for her, 
than it was poſſible for words to exprels. 
« Ah, heaven, (cried her friend) why 
am I not in a condition to provide for 
this poor infant in a manner ſuitable ta 
my wiſhes ! Unwilling to let Iſabella 
be any further witneſs of the grief of 
her heart, ſhe left the room immediately. 
However incapable Iſabella was of mak- 
ing proper reflections, ſhe failed not to 
conſider her preſent ſituation in conjec- 
tures ſuitable to her age ; but the more 
ſhe thought of it, the more ſhe found 
herſelf bewildered. 

A few days afterwards, Iſabella took 
an opportunity to entreat her generous 

friend 
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friend to conceal nothing from her, but 
to relate every circumſtance of her miſ- 
fortunes, with which ſhe was acquainted. 
Accordingly, having told her every thing, 
ſne concluded with, * It is now ten 
years ſince I began to ſhew you theſe 
favours, which I have till this time 
continued, and will not ceaſe to do 
otherwiſe till my death. But, as you 
are now arrived at an age, in which it 
is proper to think of giving you ſome 
employment, J intend to put you to a 
mitliner, one of my intimate friends, 
with whom you will be well uſed.” 
Habella, in ſpite of her tender years, 
could not help confidering hericif as 
wretched while deſtitute . of parents. 
However, ſhe thanked her kind friend, 
and begged her to difpoſe of her as ſhe 
thought proper, aſſuring her, that no 
care ſhould be wanting on her part, to 
ſecond her views, The reflection of 
theſe afflicting circumſtances deſtroyed 


a gaiety 
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a gaiety of temper natural to her. When 
ſhe entered on her new profeſſion, every 
one was ſurpriſed to fee a girl of her age 
ſo ſerious, and ſo indifferent to thoſe 
trifles and baubles ſo much admired 
by young females, Her pretended 
brother,. who was two years older than 
Iſabella, was the firſt who perceived it. 
She loved him as her brother, and he 
was continually giving her ſome freſh 
mark of his favour, and neither of 
them at any time ſeemed more happy, 
than when they were together. 

It is certain that love is of every age, 
and waits not years to kindle it in young 
hearts: as we ſee flowers bloom in the 


ſpring, and form agreeable fruits, of 


which we with pleaſure partake when 
the ſummer's heat has brought them to 
maturity : but the inclinations of theie 
lovers had not the ſame fate; the fruit 
of their love ſcarce appeared, when it 
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was blighted by the all- deſtructive hand 


of deſtiny. 


Iſabella's miſtreſs ſoon has fonder 
of her than of any of her girls ; and, at 
the end of her ſecond year's apprentice- 
ſhip, employed her in carrying home her 
work, in which ſhe gave general ſatiſ- 
faction. Turner, (the name of her 
ſuppoſed brother) whoſe love encreaſed 
with his age, failed not every night to 
attend at her miſtreſs's door, to conduct 
her from thence to her lodgings. His 
preſence gave her pleaſure, which ſhe 
ſenſibly felt, but could not deſcribe. 
Turner was then ſeventeen years of age, 
and Iſabella fifteen: a time, in which 


love makes a rapid progreſs in the hearts 


of both ſexes. The arrows of love then 


appear to them ſweet and pleaſing, be- 


cauſe they are inexperienced, and can- 
not diſcover the venom with which they 
are pointed. 
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As ſoon as the term of her apprentice- 
ſhip was ended, her miſtreſs engaged her 
in her ſervice, and repreſented to her, that 
having till then been a charge to her 
generous friend, ſhe ought now to think 
of eaſing her of that expence. Though 
ſhe is fond of you, (continued her miſ- 
treſs) it is not to be expected that ſhe 
ſhould always ſupport you: ſhe has 
children of her own to provide for ; and 
you ought to be ſatisfied with her having 
enabled you to take care of yourſelf.” 
Iſabella conſidered this remonſtrance 
as very reaſonable ; but the thoughts of 
being ſeparated from her lover was to her 
the cauſe of great uneaſineſs. However, 
as ſhe could not refuſe, ſhe accepted 
the advantageous offers of her miſtreſs's 
houſe. | 

Turner's parents having by ſome means 
found out the paſſion he had conceived 
for Iſabella, expreſſed their diſpleaſure 

in hard terms, which the generous youth 
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acquainted his lover with at their next 
meeting, aſſuring her, that nothing was 
capable ot robbing her of his affections, 
nor ſhould the conſideration of the moſt 
extenſive advantages ever make him 

prove faithleſs. | 
Iſabella was one morning ſent by her 
miſtreſs to the houſe of one lord Lenox 
with a dozen of fine ſhirts. This nobleman 
afterwards proved to be Iſabella's father, 
who, finding nothing agreeable in France, 
and having loſt his wite, made his peace 
with King William and returned to 
London. Two lords were in his com- 
pany, when Iſabella entered his room. 
Her work was perfectly well received, 
without any examination, on her own 
word. He paid her a thouſand compli- 
ments, (little thinking it was his daugh- 
ter) and, having ſatisfied her bill, pre- 
ſented her with two guineas for herſelf: 
he then conducted her to the door, de- 
ſiring 
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firing her to wait on him the next day 
for a larger order, 


Iſabella waited on his lordſhip the next 


day, according to his orders. She found 


him alone in his chamber, whither ſhe 
was conducted by his footman. It is 
natural to ſuppoſe, from his lordſhip's 
deſign, that ſhe was well received. He 
took her by the hand, and made her fit 
down by him. Iſabella roſe up briſkly, 
and begged permiſſion to retire. © Stop, 
(ſaid he to Iſabella, holding her by her 
gown) Why do you refuſe thoſe ſtrong 
marks of my love I now offer you? Is 
there nothing I can do to engage you to 
make a ſuitable return? Speak, and I 
will liſten to every thing you can propoſe! 
My heart is become a frightful field 


of battle: the ſentiments of love, which 


your preſence there awakens, and my 
honour, which will not ſuffer me to 
proceed to violence, deliver me up to a 


ſituation 
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threw him into the utmoſt amazement, 
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ſituation more painful than that of 


death.“ | 
« I know not, my lord, (replied Iſa- 


bella) what ſuperior power has rendered 
me ſo weak, as to liſten to your ſeducing 
language : I enjoyed your converſation 


with pleaſure, while my honour was not 


intereſted ; but, as ſoon as you at- 
tempted that, all my forces were rallied 
to reſiſt you. Be not ſurpriſed, my 
lord, my honour 1s the only poſſeſſion 
] can boaſt of ; for Fortune has not 
yet robbed me of that. Permit me to 
preſerve the only treaſure I poſſeſs, and 
ceaſe to purſue a deſign, which, if ac- 
compliſhed, muſt end in my ruin, I 
conjure you, in the name of heaven, 
not to attempt to corrupt the innocence 
of the moſt unfortunate girl in the 
world.“ 

Theſe words, which ſne pronounced 


with much modeſty and reſolution, 


and 
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and he conſidered it as a miracle, that 
a girl of her profeſſion ſhould refuſe 
the moſt advantageous offers, His re- 
flections kept him for ſome moments 
in a profound ſilence; but recovering 
himſelf at laſt, „Since you ſo well 
know (ſaid he) what paſſes in my heart, 
you cannot but pity thoſe tender ſenti- 
ments with which you have inſpired me: 
your charms, your accompliſhments, 
and a ſomething that I cannot account 
for, which I find in your amiable per- 
ſon, have raiſed in my breaſt a tumult, 
which nothing but your compaſſion can. 
appeaſe. Is heaven capable of beſtow- 
ing charms on any one, ſo great a 
ſtranger to pity!“ 

If you would with to gain any part 
of my eſteem, (replied Iſabella) you 
muſt act like a man of honour and gene- 
roſity, in permitting me inſtantly to 
retire.” „Go then, (ſaid his lordſhip) 
I eſteem your virtue, but your cruelt 
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is inſupportable : I hope that time will 
moderate it, and plead ſomething in 
my fayour,” His lordſhip, riſing to 
hand her to the ſtairs, would have firſt 
made her a preſent of ten guineas, ex- 
horting her, at the ſame time, to per- 
ſevere in her virtue; but ſhe abſolutely 
refuſed his purſe, and retired, to his 
great aſtoniſhment, without accepting 
It. 
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CHAP. Ix. 
Continuation of the hiſtory of Iſabella. 


SABELLA, having quitted his 
lordſhip, found her ideas ſo per- 
plexed, her heart throbbing with a 
violent palpitation, and her mind fo 
bewildered, that ſhe imagined ſhe was 
taken notice of by every one that 
paſſed her. Unwilling to return home 
to her miſtreſs in this ſituation, and 
finding herſelf in one cf thoſe ſtreets 
which border on the Thames, ſhe haſ- 
tened to a wall, over which ſhe could 
look into the river, and there, by the 
variety of pleaſing objects which might 
preſent themſelves, endeavour to re- 
"duce to order the chaos of her thoughts: 
thus the mariner, after a tempeſt, la- 
bours to repair the ſails, which the rude 

winds have ſhattered and deſtroyed. 
G 2 In 
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In the midſt of theſe perplexities, 
ſhe beheld Turner approaching her, 
whom ſome mercantile buſineſs had 
brought that way. Though the ſtorm 
in her boſom was in ſome meaſure ap- 
peaſed, yet he had been too well ac- 
cuſtomed to read the language of her 
eyes, not to perceive the diſorder of her 
mind. He enquired after her health 
in the moſt tender and endearing terms; 
and Iſabella, knowing it would be in 
vain to attempt to deceive him, pleaded 
a pain in her head. He then inſiſted 
on attending her home, which, however 
diſagreeable at this time, ſhe was ob- 
| hged to comply with. 

A few days afterwards, his lordſhip, 
inſpired by his paſſion, laid a ſnare for 
Iſabella, which it was impoſſible for her 
to avoid. He ſent a ſtranger to her 
miſtreſs, to acquaint her, that the 
Dutcheſs of Queenſberry deſired her to 
ſend one of her girls for ſome valuable 
head- 
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head-dreſſes, which ſhe wanted to be 
altered. The hour appointed arrived, 
and Iſabella was ſent on this errand. 
Scarce had ſhe entered one particular 
ſtreet, which was little frequented, and 
through which ſhe was obliged to pals, 
when two men ſeized her, and forced her 
into a coach hired for that purpole. 
One perſon only was in the carriage, 
who adviſed her to make no noiſe, as 
ſhe valued her ſafety. He firſt ſeized 
her hands, that ſhe might not let down 
the biinds, ſo that ſhe could neither ſee 
nor be ſcen by any one. 

It was in the neighbourhood of Hyde- 
Park ſhe had been ſeized, and was got 
no further than the upper end of it, 
under Kenſington garden-wall, when 
they were ſtopped, and a voice heard to 
cry out, „Fire!“ which was inſtantly 
tollowed by the report of two or three 
plitols, The perſon, who remained in 
the coach with Iſabella, on hearing the 
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diſcharge of the piſtols, inſtantly got 
out, and betook himſelf to flight. Aſ- 
toniſned as Iſabella was, ſhe could nor 
avoid hearing a perſon, in a very high 
voice, demanding of the coachman, who 
were the villains that had attempted to 
carry off the young lady he had broughr 
thither. The coachman replied, in a 
very ſubmiſſive manner, that he knew 
not. At that inſtant his lordſhip ap- 
peared at the coach-door, preſented his 
hand to Iſabella, and entreated her to 
quit the hackney coach, and accept of 
his carriage, in which ſhe might be 
ſure of ſafety. © I had been informed, 
madam, (ſaid his lordſhip) juſt as I en- 
tered Hyde-Park, that a young lady 
had been forced away, and that ſhe was 
in the coach which had juſt paſſed me. 
J purſued fo diligently in my own, that 
I had the good fortune to come up 
with it. I am happy in having this 
opportunity to convince you, how 
much 
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much I would at all times wiſh to be a 

friend to the amiable part of your ſex.” 
The compliment was flattering, but 
ſhe knew not how to receive it : it was 
difficult for her to determine, whether 
the ſight of his lordſhip gave her moſt 
pleaſure or pain. Not knowing how to 
reconcile theſe two ſudden adventures, ſhe 
determined to accompany his lordſhip in 
his coach wherever it went to. She ob- 
ſerved, that the coach was not his, any 
more than the ſervants who attended 
him, as their liveries were quite different 
from thoſe ſhe had before ſeen. When 
you reflect on the ſcenes which have 
already paſſed between my lord and 
Iſabella, you will readily imagine that 
in this he kept up his character: but it 
turned out otherwiſe; for he entertained 
her only with a repetition of the dangers, 
to which girls of her age and profeſſion 
were continually expoſed : he reminded 
her of what had already paſſed, and con- 
G 4 cluded 
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cluded with adviſing her either to marry 
or ſeek ſome other employ. 

She thanked him for his care and 
wife counſels, aſſuring him ſhe would 
endeavour to reduce them to practice, 
Paſſing the time away in converſation of 
this kind, they arrived at a country 
houſe, which, by the authority he there 
afumed, ſhe imagined to be his. They 
entered” the hall, where every kind of 
refreſhment was ſerved up, and his lord- 
ſhip appeared charmed with the ſerenity, 


which ſeemed to ſmile on her counte- 
nance. His words were the dictates of 


delicacy, and his manners correſponded 
with his ſentiments. ** If you pleaſe, 
(ſaid his lordſhip to Iſabella) when you 
have refted yourſelf, we will take a 


walk in the gardens, which are very 


fine.” Iſabella inſtantly riſing, he gave 
her his hand, and conducted her out of 


the houſe : he. led her into a beautiful 
| | walk, 
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walk, where art and nature were moſt 
admirably interwoven. 

After ſome time ſpent in admiring 
the beauties of the place, he conducted 
her into an arbour covered with flowers, 
and ornamented with two beautiful 


marble figures, repreſenting the ſon of 


Priam and the incomparable Helen. 
« You ſee, my dear, (ſaid he) that 
beauty, who was leſs cruel than you. 
I purſue your heart and your good 
graces by the moſt tender marks of my 
attention, and I am ready to ſacrifice 
every thing to your intereſt : but you 
in return treat me only with ſlight and 
indifference, which diminiſh the plea- 
ſure I feel in your company. It is 
perhaps owing to this, that the innocent 
ſentiments of my heart vaniſh, my vir- 
tue ſinks beneath itſelf, and deſire, its 


mortal enemy, ſtruggles hard for the 


victory.” 
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« I fee, (replied Iſabella) that your 
lordſhip has till deſigns upon my 
virtue. Deſiſt, I beſeech you, from 
ſuch ungenerous thoughts. I am at 
preſent in your hands, it is true; but 
I ſhould not have ſubmitted to that, 
had I not thought myſelf ſecure in your 
integrity: I am ſtill firm in this reſo- 
lution, that I will ſooner loſe my life 
than my virtue,” 

His lordſhip fixed his eyes on the 
earth, and remained for ſome time ſilent, 
At laſt, « Ah, gods, (cried he) where 
is that ſecret charm in virtue, which 
calls back a looſe and ungenerous paſſion 
to the proper bounds of reaſon and 
honour! Henceforward, my lovely 
Iſabella, conſider me as the moſt aban- 
doned of mankind, if I again ever 
give you the lraſt cauſe of complaint.“ 

This diſcourſe having recalled her 
former tranquillity, ſhe thanked his 
tordſhip for the generoſity of his ſen- 


timents, 
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timents, and, having finiſhed their 
walk, they returned to the houſe to 
ſupper. As ſoon as that was over, they 
proceeded to London, and, as the 
night was dark, it favoured the hopes 
ſhe had formed of quitting his lordſhip 
unobſerved. Iſabella, after taking leave 
of him, went to the houſe of one of her 
friends, who did buſineſs for her miſ- 
treſs. On her arrival there, putting 
her hands into her pocket, ſhe felt a 
purſe, and, pulling it out and opening 
it, ſhe found it contained twenty gui- 
neas, and a diamond ring richly mounted. 
She was quickly convinced, that his 
lordſhip muſt have conveyed it there 
on their return to London, and that 
the motion of the coach had prevented. 
her feeling it. ; 

Iſabella's firſt enquiry was, what her 
miſtreſs thought of her abſence. Her 
friend told her, that fhe had been very 
unealy for her, fearing that ſhe had 
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fallen into bad hands: „But ſhe has 
(continued ſne) taken ſo much to heart 
the misfortunes of Madam Turner, that 
ſhe is now ill in bed.” At this intro- 
duction to ſomething undoubtedly very 
diſagreeable, Ah, my God, (cried 
Iſabella, trembling with fear and horror) 
my dear Turner is no more!“ and, be- 
fore ſhe had well uttered theſe words, 
fell motionleſs to the ground. Every 
method was inſtantly applied to recover 
her, which they at laſt effected, after 
having almoſt given her over for loſt. 


Having recovered her ſenſes, ſhe af- 


fected an inclination for ſleep, in order 
that ſhe might be left with her friend 
only, who conducted her to bed. The 
company being retired, « Alas, my dear 
Betſey, (ſaid Iſabella) tell me the reſt 


of your fatal ſtory: I am prepared to 


hear the worſt. —Is my lover dead?“ 

Fes, he is, (replied her friend :.) 
he died ſuddenly this day at noon.” 
« O heaven, 
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« O heaven, (exclaimed Iſabella) it is 
without doubt to render my days mi- 
ſerable that you have deprived him of 
life! But let me implore thee, O juſt 
heaven, to complete the ſacrifice, and 
ſuffer not one half to ſurvive the other!” 
To theſe complaints ſucceeded heart-felt 
ſighs, and a torrent of tears. Her friend 
endeavoured to palliate her affliction by 
the voice of reaſon, and prudently, for 
the preſent, concealed from her the 
manner and cauſe of her lover's death, 
It was not till near a month after that 
ſhe learned, that the unfortunate Tur- 
ner, not being able to gain the conſent 
of his parents to marry Iſabella, and 
falling into the deepeſt deſpair, had ſhot 
himſelf through the head. 

Though vain mortals muſt not pre- 
ſume to arraign the decrees of infinite 
wiſdom, yet ſurely it may not be crimi- 
nal to wiſh, that heaven had permitted 
Iſabella to have diſcovered her father 

before 
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before the perpetration of this raſh 
action of an infatuated youth! The 
tranquillity of an honeſt family would 
not then have been diſturbed, nor the 
generoſity of Mrs. Turner rewarded 
with endleis horror, grief, and deſpair. 
But, alas! cruel Fortune had marked 
Iſabella as the deſtruction of almoſt every 
one, who either admired her perſon, 
or pitied her misfortunes. | 
Iſabella's friend, finding her grief a 
little calmed, perſuaded her to endea- 
your to repoſe herfelf, and then quitted 
her. During the whole night, ſleep was 
a ſtranger to her eyes, and the deplo- 
rable fate of her beloved Turner was. 
ever preſent to her view. The return- 
ing morn, however, ſomewhat ſoothed 
her grief, and the chearful countenance, 
which Aurora ſpreads over the whole 
ſcene of nature, diſſipated the horrors. 
of chagrin and deſpair : juſt as we ſee 
the ſun after a violent ſtorm, in which 


- 
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the whole face of heaven has been ob- 
ſcured, dart forth. his rays from the 
boſom of the thick clouds in which they 
were enveloped. 

Some time afterwards, ſhe received a 
card from his lordſhip, in which he 
acquainted her, that he had procured 
her a place under the Dutcheſs of Dorſet, 
and begged her attendance at his houſe 
the next morning. On her arrival 
there, ſhe was introduced to his lord- 
ſhip, who received her in the politeſt 
manner: As ſoon as ſhe was ſeated, 
ſhe drew the purſe out of her pocket, 
and ſhewing it to his lordſhip, “ See 
here, my lord (ſaid ſhe) the marks of my 
candour and of. your bounty.” He 
bluſhed, but ſtrongly denied any know- 
ledge of the purſe. Iſabella did not 
inſiſt on it, but returned it into her 
pocket, contenting herſelf with telling 
him, that the colour which roſe in his 
face was a better witneſs than the decla- 


ration 
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ration of his tongue. He could not 
help ſmiling, and ſhe could not refuſe 
him a kiſs, which he took as ſoon as 
aſked for, without waiting a denial. 

Some time having paſſed in conver- 
ſation, and breakfaſt being finiſhed, his 
lordſhip attended Iſabella, and intro- 
duced her to the Dutcheſs of Dorſet. 
Her grace received her in a polite man- 
ner, and gave her to underſtand, that 
ſhe was to act more in the capacity of 
her companion than as that of her 
ſervant. Iſabella thanked her in. fo 
modeſt and delicate a manner as charmed 
the dutcheſs, and ſhe took poſſeſſion 
immediately of her chamber. 

It was not long before ſhe found this 
new kind of life become very familiar 
to her: her mind was now perfectly at 
eaſe, for ſhe had nothing to diſturb it, 
and ſhe imagined herſelf out of the 
reach of cruel and invidious Fortune; 
but what ſhe ſoon after ſuffered con- 
vinced 
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vinced her of her miſtake : ſhe learned 
by fatal experience, that the road to 
miſery 1s often through the moſt pleaſing 
paths. Happy it is for mortals, 
that they cannot look into the roll of 
Fate, and there read the future ills they 
are doomed to ſuffer ! 
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CHAP. Xx. 


Jabella embarks for Ireland, and is taken 


priſoner by the French. 


ING William, having appointed 

the Duke of Dorſet Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, preſſed his grace 
to go over immediately, in order to 
quaſh a conſpiracy, which was. then 
forming in favour of James. The 
dutcheſs ſoon followed the duke. How- 
ever ſenſible Iſabella was of the advan- 
tages ſhe might derive from this ad- 
vancement of the duke, and though 
ſhe was one of the maids of honour, 
ſhe found herſelf very much chagrined 
at being ſeparated from Lord Lenox, 
whom nature had taught her to regard 
as ſomething more than a common pro- 
tector. He viſited Iſabella the evening 
before her departure, and appeared 
equally 
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equally ſenſible of the loſs he was ſhortly 
to ſuſtain, 

His lordſhip now aſked Iſabella, for 
the firſt time, what was her age; to 
which ſhe replied, Eighteen, Hearing 
this, he fixed his eyes on the ground, 
and put on a ſorrowful countenance. 
Iſabella perceived the alteration in his 
looks, but knew not the cauſe of it: 
ſhe imagined that ſomething at court 
had made him uneaſy. After having 
remained penſive for ſome moments, he 
enquired of her what was her name; 
and, on her telling him ſhe had no other 
than that of Iſabella, it threw him into 
ſtill greater confuſion. He aſſumed, 
'however, his uſual air; but what each 
of them felt at parting, their counte- 
nances ſufficiently declared. 

Having received her orders from the 
dutcheſs, who was then ſetting off in 
her coach for Cheſter, accompanied 
with two of her maids, ſhe embarked 

inſtantly 
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inſtantly on board a veſſel, in which 
were all the rich cloaths, and other va- 
luable things, belonging to the dutchels. 
The winds were favourable enough ; 
but why was not fate ſo too? Why was 
ſhe doomed to be the deplorable {port 
of Fortune, and to be ſnatched from the 
arms of a tender parent, whom Nature 
had already taught, though through a 
cloud of obſcurity, to conſider her as 

his daughter ? | 
Scarce were they got out of the chan- 
nel, when an armed veſſel from St. 
Malo bore down upon them, 2nd took 
them with very little trouble. The 
captain of the French veſſel behaved 
with the greateſt civility to Iſabella, and 
promiſed to put her on ſhore at either 
Dunkirk or Calais, if the winds would 
permit him. Grieved as ſhe was for 
the loſs of her own cloaths, as well as 
| thoſe of the dutcheſs, ſhe received ſome 
conſolation in the promiſe the captain 
hal. 
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had made her. She had reſolved to go 
from Dunkirk to Holland by land, and 
from thence embark for England. How- 
ever, the wind turning againſt them, 
they were driven from the coaſt of 
France, and the captain, who had ap- 
peared very ſincere in his promiſe, came 
to acquaint Iſabella, that it was not in 
his power to fulfil it. He aſſured her, 
that the wind being ſo much againſt 
him, he ſhould: be obliged to make the 
coaſt of Bretany. This was ſorrowful 
news to Iſabelta, ſeeing ſhe ſhould be fo 
far carried from the coaſt of England. 
She had money, it is true; but ſhe 
knew not how much of it ſhe could call 
her own. | 

While ſhe was employed in theſe 
thoughts, three Engliſh ſhips appeared 
in ſight, The French captain, finding 
himſelf too weak to think of engaging 
them, crowded all the ſail he could, 
and endeavoured to get off ; but the 
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Engliſh, having eſpied him in their turn, 
purſued, and ſoon came up with him. 
The engagement laſted ſome time, and 
was very obſtinate on both ſides, dur- 
ing which Iſabella was offering up her 
prayers to heaven for her countrymen, 
not doubting, if they prevailed, ſhe 
ſhould immediately be carried back to 
England. Her prayers were heard, but 
her expeCtations were baulked : the 
French veſſel was taken, and Iſabella 
made herſelf known to the captain of 
the victor, who inſtantly ordered her on 
board his own ſhip. He endeavoured to 
conſole her as much as poſſible; but 
aſſured her, that though it was eaſy 
enough for him to return to the chan- 
nel, yet he dared not to do it, being 
obliged to purſue his voyage. We 
are going, madam, (ſaid he) to South 
Carolina, from whence we ſhall return 


in three months: make yourſelf eaſy, 
and 
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and be aſſured you ſhall want 1 
which my veſſel can afford you.“ 

However ſatisfied ſhe might be, on 
ſceing, herſclt in the hands of her own 
countrymen, ſhe could not help wiſhing 
ſhe had been diſembarked in France, 
from whence ſhe might have eaſily pro- 
cured a paſſage to London. The ideas 
ſhe had formed of gaining a fortune in 
the ſervice of the Dutcheſs of Dorſet 
were now entirely vaniſhed. The cap- 
tain, who was a young man of about 
thirty, contributed not a little to make 
her forget paſt misfortunes : Iſabella 
was the conſtant object of his attention, 
and he offered her his cabin, in ſo 
preſſing and obliging a manner, that 
ſhe could not diſpenſe with accepting 
it. After deſiring her to deſcribe her 
cheſts, he ordered them to be carried 
into her own apartment; and, not con- 
tent with ſhewing her this mark of his 
generoſity, he gave her all the cloaths 

belonging 
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belonging to the dutcheſs, which ſhe 
pleaſed to accept of. Iſabella thanked 
him in the moſt grateful terms; to 
which he gallantly replied, Madam, 
if the right of conqueſt had made you 
miſtreſs of my perſon, a law more 


powerful would have made you abſo- 


lute poſſeſſor of my heart. Happy 
ſhall I be, my amiable prize, if you 
ſhall think me worthy of your's.” 

The bluſhes, which covered Ifa- 
bella's cheeks, convinced him of the 
ſurpriſe his declaration had cauſed, and 
ſhe knew not how to anſwer him. He 
had nothing in him forbidding, and a 
little time might convince her, that he 
was not unworthy of her love; but, as 
ſhe had little inclination to engage in 
new connections, ſince death had fo 
cruelly broken thoſe, which had united 
her and the faithful Turner, ſhe was 
conſtantly on her guard againſt the 
arrows of love; and, whether ſhe found 
any 
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any thing difagrecable in the firſt ad- 
varices of the captain, or whether vanity 
made her aſpire to ſomething above his 
ſtation, ſhe anſwered him very covlly ; 
however, as ſhe was in his hands, it 
would not have been prudent to have 
given him a demal. If any thing 
(faid Ifabella) is capable of foftening 
my chagrin, your kind and obliging 
manners would do it: I nevertheleſs 
conſider your fayours as I ought : ſor- 
rowful reffections at preſent engtoſs my 
heart. The time will perhaps come 
when they will be diſperſed, and I ſhall 
be at liberty to anſwer to the advances 
you have made me: in the mean time, 
be aſſured, captain, that you ſhall have 
no reaſon to accuſe me with ingrati- 

tude. 

The manner in which ſhe ſpoke theſe 
words gave him no opportunity of diſ- 
covering the ſituation of her heart; he 
could not detefmine, whether ſhe te. 

Vor. II. H jected 
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jected or accepted his addreſſes, her 
eyes and her manner of expreſſion hay- 
ing nothing in them either flattering or 
forbidding : however, he quitted Iſa- 
bella's chamber, after having put her 
in poſſeſſion of it, but firſt aſked per- 
miſſion ſometimes to return to enquire 
after her health, which ſhe could not 
refuſe him. | 
The voyage proved as agreeable as 
| ſhe could wiſh for, the wind being fa- 
vourable all the time: the kind atten- 
tion of the captain, and the care of all 
thoſe who depended on him, either 
through duty or complaiſance, contri- 
buted to make every thing pleaſing ; 
and, if the ladies, who were paſſengers 
in the ſame veſſel, had conceived any 
jealouſy at the flattering preference ſhewn 
| her, they were genteel enough to conceal 
i it. 
| After two months paſſage they ** 
lake at Carolina, Juſt as they were en- 
; - my 
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tering the port, the 'captain went into 


Ifabella's apartments: We have now. 


ſafely reached our deſtination, (ſaid he ;) 
you are, no doubt, overjoyed to have 
gained the land, while I feel the utmoſt 
reluctance at quitting the ſea.” Alas, 
captain, (replied Iſabella) you. ſurpriſe 


me! Can any mariner think fo ?” 


« Every mariner would think ſo, (ſaid 


he) were they to loſe a valuable treaſure 
when they quitted the ocean.” Iſa- 
bella aſſured him his converſation was 


an enigma, which ſhe could not com- 
prehend. Ah, (ſaid the captain) it 


is my misfortune that you will not un- 


derſtand. I cannot conceal my ſenti- 
ments from you, I muſt explain them 
to you — I love you, and have reaſon 


to believe you cannot be ignorant of it. 


I have had the pleaſure of your company 
in my veſſel, without fear of a rival ; but 
what have I not to apprehend the moment 
_ ſhall tread upon land?“ Iſabella 
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aſſured him, that her heart was fecured 
from the arrows of love, and that fhe 
had nothing to fear on that account. 
That is ſome fatisfaction, (faid he ;) and, 
though I may not have the pleaſure of 
poſſeſſing it myſelf, I ſhall not have the 
mortification of ſeeing any other enjoy 
it. But this is not all, and I muſt tell 
you the reft: I know not your condition 
in life, nor do I aſk it: I ſhall content 
myſelf with acquainting you with what 
1 paſſeſs: it is needleſs to ſpeak of my 
profeſſion, you know that already. I 
have a ſufficiency to live a life of eaſe 
and contentment : the ſhip, which 
brought you here, is my own, as well 
as a houſe in London, ſo that I have a 
babitation both by land and ſea, Can 
all theſe things plead the cauſe of a heart, 
which I offer you, if worthy your accep- 
tance ?” 

This free confeſſion made ſuch rapid 


gs. in her heart, that ſhe was in a 


manner 
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manner forced to receive his addreſſes. 
« You ſpeak to me (ſaid Iſabella) 
with ſo much ſeeming fincerity, that F 
cannot doubt your veracity : I ſhoukl. 
eſteem myſelf the moſt happy woman in 
the univerſe, could I be aſſured that 
theſe ſentiments in my favour would 
never alter. 1 confeſs to you, that I 
have loved you out of gratitude, and I 
will one day give you my hand and my 
heart; but I cannot conclude any thing 
till you ſhall have carried me back to 
London. However, to prevent your 
alarms, I will give you my promile in 
writing, provided I reccive the fame 
from you.” The captain was content, 
and they ſcaled their mutual promiſe 
with a kiſs. He took genteel lodgings 
for Habella in Charles Town, and: 
watched every opportunity to give her Ti 
freſh marks of his delicate love and. 11 
conſtant eſtoem. 
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Their ſtay at Charles-Town was only 
two months, which paſſed away fwiftly 
in the eyes of Iſabella, The new plea- 
ſures, which every day produced, form- 
ed an agreeable variety, that made 
her forget all her paſt misfortunes ; and 
the amiable diſpoſition of the captain 
promiſed a ſucceſſion of happineſs. The 
time being arrived for their departure 
from Carolina, they ſet ſail, and in two 
months arrived at the mouth of the 
Britiſn channel; but the wind not per- 
mitting them to enter, they were obliged 
to lie- to for the ſpace of ten days. 

At the end of the eleventh, towards 
the ſetting of the ſun, they diſcovered 
a veſſel bearing down on them, but could 
not perceive whether ſhe was a friend 
or enemy ; however, the captain pre- 
pared to act on the defenſive. At break 
of day the next morning, they diſco- 
vered it to be a French privateer. The 
yz Captain, 
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captain, perceiving the enemy was too 
powerful for him, crouded all the fail 
he could, to get into the channel, but 
to no purpoſe. The enemy obſerving 
their endeavours to eſcape, bore down 
upon them. This ſorrowful adventure 
recalled all former misfortunes to the 
memory of the unhappy Iſabella: the 


riſque which ſhe run of being ſtripped 


of all ſhe poſſeſſed, gave her little un- 
eaſineſs, the ſafety of her lover was the 
object of her alarms, and it was not till 
this moment that ſhe learned how much 
ſhe loved him. — Her heart was agitated 
with a thouſand fears. The engagement 
was long and obſtinate, and her lover 
made a glorious defence, beating off the 
enemy, who had ſeveral times in vain 
attempted to board them ; but the pilot 
being killed, the captain was obliged 
to take his place, and manage the helm, 


He had not been there above four mi- 
H 4 nutes, 
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nutes, when a cannon ball carried away 
his head. His death dejected the reſt 
of the crew, and filled the enemy with 
courage. They were then boarded 
without much trouble, and obliged to 


furrender. 
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CHAP. XI 


Freſb calamities befal the unfortunats. 
Iſabella. 


HE victorious captain, having 
ſecured the crew, among whom 
he had ſhut up the three paſſengers, 
came into the cabin where Iſabella 
had got, as ſoon as ſhe heard that her 
lover was dead. He found. her in a 
ſwoon, ftretched on the boards. Every 
means were immediately uſed to recal her 
to her ſenſes; but the recovery of them 
did not ſoften her affliction. His po- 
liteneſs and good manners would un- 
doubtedly have in ſome meaſure ſoothed 
her grief, had he not been obliged. to 
quit her, to go and give orders. 

Being informed of the length of the 
route the Frenchman was to make, it 
added greatly to Iſabella's grief. At 
Wa this. 
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this inſtant, the French captain re- 
turned, attended by two ſailors, who 
brought with them various kinds of re- 
freſhments ; but Iſabella had no reliſh 
for any thing, except a glaſs of wine, 
which the captain himſelf handed her. 
She then deſired to be left alone, that 
ſhe might endeavour to repoſe herſelf ; 
and the captain, ſeeing ſhe had need 

enough of it, inſtantly withdrew. 
Thus her body was repoſing, while 
her mind and her heart were in a ſtate 
much to-be pitied. She at laſt imagined 
to herſelf, that fate had done her worſt 
now, and that it was. impoſſible to pur- 
ſue her any further: ſhe: had early im- 
bibed a miſtaken notion, that however 
rigorouſly- ill fortune may purſue us, 
even for a long ſeries of years, ſhe cer- 
tainly quits us at laſt, and leaves us to 
enjoy the bleſſings of peace and tranquil- 
lity. However that may be, it is time 
enough to * of evils when they 
arriye, 
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arrive, and we muſt not endeavour to 
enlarge them by prepoſſeſſion : imagi- 
nary misfortunes are always more dread- 
ful than real ones, 


Dinner time being come, the captain 


returned to Iſabella's chamber: he per- 
ceived by her eyes, that her ſorrow was 
ſomewhat abated : indeed, the reflections 
ſhe had made while by herſelf had con- 
ſiderably leſſened it. It is time, 
madam, (ſaid the captain to Iſabella) 
that you ſhould take ſome kind of nou- 
riſhment. I expect the favour of your 


company to dine with me, my pilot, 


and my ſurgeon.” I will not refuſe 


you, Sir, (ſaid Iſabella) for I find I have 
need of it.” 


He took her very complaiſantly by | 


the hand, and conducted her into his 
ſhip. . The excellent ſoup ſhe there eat, 
recovered her ſpirits, the natural colour 
of her lovely cheeks returned, and ſhe 
found herſelf. in a condition to anſwer 
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the queſtions the captain put to her. 
He had enly learned from an Engliſh 
ſailor, who ſpoke French very badly, 
that they came from South Carolina; 
but, as he had ſeen. Iſabella ſo afflicted 
with. the loſs. of her lover, he enquired 


whether the dead captain had been her 


huſband, She anſwered: him very in- 
genuouſly, that he was only her pro- 
miſed- one, that their marriage would 
have been concluded in England, as ſoon 
as they had arrived there, if they had been 
ſo happy as not. to have fallen into their 
hands. The captain, ſmiling, Do 
you. then (ſaid he) think yourſelf un- 
fortunate in being. the principal fruit 
of my victory?“ © Though. I cannot 
freplied. Labella) think myſelf happy 
as being in your hands, yet, merely. 
an that account. I. do not think myſelf 
wafortunate.. It is the death of my lover, 
which, has put me in your poſſeſſion, 
and. made me wretched, Had you 

taken. 
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taken. him alive, I ſhould have had. 
nothing to fear.” © You conſider,, 
then, (ſaid he) the deceaſed captain as 
your faithful lover: were you to re- 
gain another, pray where would be the 
misfortune ?” 
This propoſition made Iſabella bluſh : 
ſhe aſſured. the captain, with down-caſt 
eyes, that ſhe was not in a condition to 
anſwer iuch queſtions. © Well, well, 
(replicd the captain) time muſt be given. 
you. There is room to hope, that you- 
will think like the relt of the world 
when you come to reflect ſeriouſly.” 
A ſigh, which eſcaped Iſabella, excuſed: 
her from ſaying any thing further on: 
that ſubject, The ſurgeon, who ap- 
peared ſenſibly touched: with her miſ-. 
fortunes, interrupted this converſation, 
which appeared no ways pleaſing to 
him. He aſked Iſabella, in an exceed. 
ing polite manner, if ſhe was a native- 
of. the Engliſh. colonies ? She aſſured: 


him 
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him ſhe was not, and; to prevent any 
further enquiries of that kind, related 
her adventures, from her embarking 
for Ireland to the time ſhe had fallen 
into their hands. This converſation 
laſted during dinner time, and fully 
ſatisfied the curioſity of thoſe preſent. 
The captain. and the pilot going 
upon deck, the ſurgeon and Ilabella 
were left alone. As ſoon as they were 
gone, he took the opportunity to aſſure 
her, that he felt much for her misfor- 
tunes, and eſpecially for the loſs of her 
ſhip. Were the ſhip and cargo (ſaid 
he) at my diſpoſal, you ſhould ſoon 
be as much miſtreſs of them as ever. 
However, 1 will ule ail my intereſt to 
procure you your cloaths, and, I think, 
I ſhall not fail in the attempt. Happy 
ſhould I think myſelf, if 1 could ſuffi- 
ciently prove to you, how much my 
heart partakes of the affliction of yours.“ 


Iſabella 
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Iſabella thanked him Kindly for his 
tender ſentiments, and added, that ſhe. 
was uneaſy at ſeeing him ſo much in- 
tereſted in her ſorrows. © I have ſeen, 
(ſaid Iſabella). by fatal experience, the. 
deplorable fate of thoſe, who have. 
wiſhed me well. Moderate, I pray 
you, your zeal. in my favour, and do 
not expoſe yourſelf to the fury of my. 


invidious fortune: I adviie you-to, have. 


for me neither love nor pity ; but, if 
you find it difficult to ſuppreſs the 
feelings of humanity, take care that an 
indulgence of theſe ſentiments do not. 
prove productive of a paſſion. Let me 
add, and be cautious never to forget it, 
it is very dangerous to love me.“ | 

It was nat difficult for Iſabella ta 
perceive the ſurpriſe which this anſwer 
threw him into; his perplexity kept 
him filent for ſome moments. At laſt, 
« You have (ſaid he) very artfully 
expreſſed the refuſal you have made me. 


I ſhould 
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E ſhould not have preſumed to offer you 
a heart, a ſtranger to falſity and deceit, 


had I not ſuppoſed. your's free; and 


that your. engagements had all expired 
with the death of your late lover.” She 
aſſured - him, that her heart was free; 
but that ſhe was reſolved to keep it.ſo 
all her life, that ſhe might not expoſe 
a new lover to thole dreadful calamities, 
which her former ones had experienced: 
s. Do not attribute (ſaid ſhe) the re- 
folution I have taken of confining ſen- 
fibility within the bounds of ſimple. 
eſteem, to any thing elſe than theſe juſt. 
prejudices. You have ſincerely. my 
eſteem — Gratitude demands it from 
me. Take my advice, and aſpire to 
nothing further.“ „Lou appear to 
me, (replied the ſurgeon) to be for- 
med by the hand of heaven to make 
mankind happy, and not vretched. 
Thoſe, who formerly addreſſed you, 
were perhaps not ſincere, but founded 

their 
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their affection on a brutal paſſion. It 
13 no wonder then, that heaven ſhould 
ſo ſeverely puniſh thoſe who had preſu- 
med to violate her choiceſt works. I 
have nothing to fear on that ſcore — 
my love is ſincere and lawful: make one 
more tryal, and I will venture to affirm, 
that experience will convince you of the 
truth of my aſſertion, and will oblige 
you to confeſs that heaven is juſt,” 

Alas, generous ſtranger, (ſaid Iſa- 
bella) if heaven is juſt, why ſhould I 
be otherwiſe ? Your reafons are too 
ſeducing, to leave me room to ſuſpect 
they are not fincere: I am willing to 
believe your heart and your tongue 
go together. I cannot conceal my ſen- 
timents from you, but muft confeſs I 
love you. O heaven grant that no new 
calamity may ſeparate our lawful uni- 
on | 

The tranſport of joy, which theſe 


words of Ifabella raiſed in the boſom 


of 
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of the ſurgeon, made him turn pale, 
which ſhe interpreted as the omen of 
future diſaſters. This idea, which had 


taken poſſeſſion of her breaſt, plunged 
her into a moment's ſorrowful reflec- 
tions, which the ſurgeon inſtantly per- 
ceived, and, as he knew the cauſe of 
it, „Fear nothing for me, (ſaid he) 


heaven will not ſet aſide a union, which 


itſelf has formed; and, if it approves it, 
we cannot but be happy. It is time 


now to forget all that is paſt.” The 


converſation then turned on what he 


poſſeſſed, of all which he gave her a 


particular account, and ſhe found it 


much greater than ſhe could have reaſon 


to expect. He was at that time a ſur- 


geon upon half. pay: and the French 


king not having fitted out any new 


men of war that ſeaſon, he took the 


opportunity of obliging the captain, 
by ſerving under him in this. cruiſe as 


armourer. On his firſt ſeeing Iſabella, 


the 
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the ſurgeon could not help confeſſing 
to the captain, that he had fallen in 


love with her, and it was in his favour . 


the captain had ſpoken ſo much while 
at dinner, for, as to himſelf, he had 
been married ſix months. 

His good faith merited her's : ſhe 
confeſſed to him, that, polite and ge- 


nerous as he was, ſhe could not but 


love him; and, willing to embrace 
that favourable moment of liberty, ſhe 
entruſted him with all the money ſhe 
had. What ſpecie ſhe was poſſeſſed 
of, ſhe had carried in her pocket, as 
thinking that the ſecureſt means of pre- 
ſerving it. She pulled out a purſe, 
in which were three hundred. guineas : 
this ſhe preſented to the ſurgeon, de- 
firing him to keep it as his own, not 
doubting but it would be more ſecure 
in his poſſeſſion than her own; and, 
indeed, it was a wonder they had not 


taken it from her before. He received 
It, 
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it, and approved of her caution, + Tho! 
the captain, (faid he) is undoubtedly 
my friend, it is neceſſary he ſhould 
know nothing of this matter. Intereſt 
often diſſolves the warmeſt friendſhip.” 
He then prayed Iſabella to have a guard 
over her actions, that there might be 
no ſuſpicion of what had paſſed between 
them; and he aſſured her of the like 
conduct in himſelf, | 

This part of his eonduct gave Iſabella 
contributed not a little to confirm her 
in the ſentiments ſhe had formed 
{ much in his fevour. The reſt of 
me voyage paſſed very agreeably till 
they reached the entrance of St. Malo, 


where they were to land. The wind, 
which had hitherto been favourable, 


now changed on a ſudden, and blew 
tempeſtuouſſy: ſo that they were again 
obliged to ſtand off to ſea, The little 
hopes they had of returning there again 
for 
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for ſome time, induced the furgeon to 
engage the captain to land him and 
Ifabella at Bellifle. This is an iſland de- 
pendant on Bretany, and is ſeparated 
from Vannes by a little arm of the ſea. 

His deſign, though ſhe learned it not 
from her lover, but from one of the 
ſeamen, gave Ifabella great pleaſure, 
as ſhe began to be heartily tired of the 
ſea, She had beſides experienced fo 
many misfortunes on that element, that 
ſhe was continually in dread of new 
ones. The captain, willing to oblige 
his friend, ſteered directly for Bellifle, 
and the ſurgeon came to acquaint Iſa- 
bella with it. Though ſhe knew it 
already, the confirmation of it from 
his mouth gave her ſingular ſatisfaction. 
He told her, that he perceived ſhe was 
weary of the ſea, and had therefore taken 
meaſures to gain the land as ſoon as 
poſſible. He had friends at the place 
they were to diſembark at, who, he 


Was 
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was ſure, would be well pleaſed with 
the choice he had made. — 
Iſabella anſwered the language of her 
lover, which flowed from his heart, 
with the ſincere ſentiments of her own, 
his complaiſance and care of her ren- 
dering him worthy of every thing. 
Never had ſhe yet found a character 
that ſo nearly ſympathiſed with her 
own, and ſhe drew from it preſages of 
future felicity, not dreading any thing 
that could interrupt it at preſent. But 
her fears quitted , her, only to make 
the return of her misfortunes the more 
ſenſible and touching. | 
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C.H A P. XII. 


The two lovers are ſeparated, and Iſabella 
narrowly eſcapes with ber life. 


HRE V arrived ſafe at Belliſle about 
| an 'hour before ſun-ſet, and the 
captain, having caſt anchor, prepared to 
put Iſabella and the ſurgeon on ſhore; 
but the latter made ſo many entreaties 
to the captain to accompany them, that 
he was forced to ſubmit. It was not 
without a view, that the ſurgeon was ſo 
ſollicitous for the captain's company. 
As ſoon as they were landed, the cap- 
tain offered Iſabella his arm, which ſhe 
accepted without ceremony, and they 
followed the ſurgeon to a houſe kept 
by his aunt, who was very rich, and 
deſigned at her death to leave every 
thing to him, Paſſing by a great inn 

upon 
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upon the road, juſt by his aunt's, he 
ſtepped in, and ordered an elegant ſup- 
per to follow him as ſoon as poſſible. 
However eaſy his aunt's circumſtances 
might be, he did not doubt, as ſhe knew 
nothing of his arrival, but he ſhould 
find her quite unprepared to regale 
them with ſuch delicacies as he in- 
The good aunt received her nephew 
with every mark of joy and tenderneſs, 
and was going to give orders for ſupper, 
when ſhe was informed it had already 
been beſpoken. All theſe pleaſing cir- 
cumſtances ſunk Iſabella's former miſ- 
fortunes, for the preſent, into oblivion, 

Joy ſucceeded the excellent cheer, and 
the night paſſed with the utmoſt felicity. 
We may eaſily judge of her ſenſibility 
for theſe innocent pleaſures after all 
the fatigues ſhe had ſuſtained. 


The ſurgeon, who was ſenſible and 


prudent, ſeeing the captain in a good 


humour, 
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humour, thought this the favourable 
moment he ought to improve: He 
declared to him, with his uſual freedom, 
that he had made choice of Iſabella for 
his ſpouſe. It is time (ſaid he to the 
captain) that I ſhould think of a wife: 
many of my friends have propoſed it, 
and have recommended different beau- 
ties; but I was determined never to 
enter into that ſtate till chance ſhould 
throw a fair one in my way, whom [ 
thought I could love, See, captain, 
(taking Iſabella by the hand) what hea- 
ven has deſtined for me !” 

« I cannot but applaud your taſte, 
(replied the captain) and I doubt nor, 
if I may venture to ſpeak of time > 
come, but you will be extremely happy 
in each other, as each of you poſſeis 
all the qualifications neceſſary to fill 
life with felicity.” Iſabella replied to 
his obliging politeneſs in a few words, 
judging it not prudent to waſte mo- 


ments ſo precious to the intereit of her 
Vor. II. 1 and 
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and her lover, who, in his turn, made 
the compliment to the captain as ſhort 
as poſſible, and, purſuing his deſign, 
„Well, captain, (ſaid he) ſince you ap- 
prove of my choice, will you not be- 
friend me? The captain aſſuring him 
he would to the utmoſt of his power, 
he then begged the favour of him to 
reſtore Iſabella a part of what, by the 
laws of conqucſt, were now his pro- 
perty, formerly that of Iſabella's. The 
captain not only promiſed to give her 
back her boxes, but to permit her to 
chuſe what part of the merchandizc 
ſhe liked. To-merrow, (ſaid be) 
you ſhall breakfaſt on board with me, 
and you ſhall fee I am a man of my 
word.” A diſintereſtedneſs ſo rare 
agreeably ſurpriſed them, as it is what 
is ſeldom to be found in people of that 
profeſſion. A little treaſure, acquired 
at. the hazard and peril of life, is very 


valuable to them. 
The 
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The next day they breakfaſted on 
board, and the captain performed his 
promiſe. The cheſts, and what other 
things Iſabella choſe, being ſent on 
ſhore, they tonak leave of the captain, 
who inſtantly ſet {ail with a fair wind. 

The lovers, after having ſpent eight 
days with the aunt, embarked to croſs 
over the little arm of the ſea to Vannes, 
which was the place of the furgeon's 
ſettlement. The bark, in which they 
were to be tranſported to the oppoſite 
ſhore, was very heavy laden. Ifabella 
was placed between the boxes, to ſhelter 
her from the wind, which blew im- 
| petuouſly. Theſe caſes were fo faſtened 
together with cords, that it was im- 
poſſible tor them to move, and Itabella 
ſat between them as though in a chair. 
The purſe, which ſhe had delivered to 
her lover while on board, he now re- 
turned her, as thinking it ſafeſt in her 


poſſeſſion, 
I 2 Cruel 
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Cruel Fate, who had not yet glutted 
herſelf by the many calamities with 
which ſhe had afflicted her, began now 
to exerciſe her authority anew, and, 
while Iſabella was pleaſing herſelf with 
the ideas of her future happineſs, in a 
moment changed the ſcene to horror 
and deſpair. Scarce had they got half 
over, when the ſtorm grew violent, 
and the bark, unable to withſtand it, 
was ſoon covered with water. Happily 
for Iſabella, ſhe made no efforts to diſ- 
engage herſelf from between the boxes, 
where ſhe was in a manner jammed in, 
and though in the midſt of the waves, 
received no violence from them. In 
this ſituation ſhe had the mortification 
to ſee her lover expoſed to the fury 
of the mercileſs winds and waves, which 
he endeavoured to reſiſt by ſwimming 
the beſt he could. The reſolution with 
which he ſtruck the waves made her 
hope he would gain the ſhore. As to 

herſelf, 
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herſelf, ſhe was aſſured the winds would 
blow her to land with the boxes, which 
were ſtrongly tied together. She doubted 


not but her lover would gain the ſhore 


as well as herſelf; but a ſad miſchance 
ſoon deprived her of this hope. 

Iſabella ſaw her generous lover turn 
back to the aſſiſtance of a young woman, 
whoſe lamentable cries awakened all 
his tenderneſs, and whom he miſtook 
for his intended wife; for, in the manner 
in which ſhe was engaged between the 
boxes, it was impoſſible he ſhould ſee 
her, even though ſhe was near him. 


He ſwam up to her, and, after having 


caught her by the arm, they thrice ſunk 
together, and Iiabella at laſt loſt ſight 
of them. Her grief was extreme, and, 
though ſhe loved him ſincerely, ſhe 
was not ſo raſh as voluntarily to periſh 
with him. The laws of ſelt-preſervation 
allow, that it is better to live alone, 
than periſh in company, even with 
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thoſe we love moſt. Such heroiſm, 
however, in a female breaſt, is not to 
be expected, from Iſabella eſpecially, 
who had been no ſtranger to the loſs of a 
lover. | 
Notwithſtanding the horror and ago- 
nies ſhe was in, for the loſs of her faith- 
ful Abalen, {for ſuch was her lover's 
name) the ceiire of ſaving hericlf ſtill 
found a place in her heart. She was 
already on the ſhore, - when the believed 
herſelf to be ſtill at the mercy of the 
waves. Having her face towards the 
ſea, ſhe imagined that the boxes were 
ſtill floating. She would poſſibly have 
remained a long time in this miſtake, if 
a good woman had not convinced her 
of it. Curioſity, or, poſſibly, rather 
the deſire of gain, had brought her to 
the boxes; but, if the ſight of Iſabella 
was diſagreeable to the woman, the 
fight of the woman was very pleaſing 
to her. She demanded her aſſiſtance, 
which 
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which ſhe inſtantly gave her with the 
greateſt humanity. ** What obligations 
do you owe to heaven, (ſaid the woman) 
in eſcaping the wreck, while, accord- 
ing to all appearances, every one who 
was in the bark with you have periſhed.” 
Iſabella, having aſſured her ſhe was 
ſenſible of her good fortune, begged 
her to alliſt her to diſengage herſelf 
from the boxes, to which ſhe owed her 
Ife. The good woman not only aſſiſtecl 
her in this, but offered her the uſe of 
her houſe, which was not far from the 
ſhore. Iſabella thankfully accepted the 
offer, and the woman ran to call her 
huſband to take care of the little cargo. 
Theſe good people, having ſecured 
every thing that belonged to Iſabella, 
returned to dinner. In ſpite of the grief 
in which ſhe was involved, ſhe could 


not help caſting her eyes along the 


ſhore of the relentleſs ſea, and, per- 
ceiving ſomething at a diſtance like a 


14 cheſt, 
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cheſt, ſne went to it, and found it to 
be that in which all her clothes were 
locked up. | | 

Iſabella having ſecured this cheſt like- 
wiſe, turned her ſteps towards the houſe 
of the generous peaſants, after having 
regarded the ſea with a forrowful eye 
and dejected heart. Ah, cruel fate, 
(cried ſhe) wilt thou till purſue me in 
this foreign land, helpleſs and un- 
known!” Perceiving her life no longer 
in danger, ſhe began to turn her thoughts 
on the unfortunate Abalen, to whom 
ſhe had predicted the moſt fatal conſe- 
quence of loving her. For what end 
haſt thou ſo long preſerved me, (cried 
_ _ Iſabella) O impenetrable heaven, ſince 
almoſt every one who befriends me 
feels ſo heavily the weight of thy at- 
flicting hand!“ 

In this homely cottage ſhe received 
every aſſiſtance which the poverty of the 
place would admit of; but the deplor- 

able 
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able fate of her lover employed all her 
attention. In the mean time the coun- 
tryman. went to ſearch the ſhore, to ſee 
if he could diſcover any thing of her 
unfortunate Abalen. The good woman 
of the houſe, having obliged Iſabella 
to pull off her wet clothes, put her 
into a warm bed, where ſleep ſoon 
ſeized her: but this laſted but a ſhort 
time, Her heart was ſo filled, and her 
mind depreſſed, with the fatal lot of 
her dear Abalen, that ſhe awoke bathed 
in tears, and almoſt ſuffocated with 
ſighs and ſobbings. The countrywoman: 
approached her, and, having given her. 
ſome water, endeavoured all in her 
power to conſole her. Alas, madam, 
(ſaid ſhe) you. ought to moderate your 
affliction; you ought to reflect, that 
you are perhaps the only one, whom. 
heaven has preſerved. from this fatal 
wreck : ought you not. from hence 
to eſteem yourſelf a happy mortal? 
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You ought now to employ yourſelf 
in acknowledgements of this diſtin- 
guiſhed favour : this will draw off your 
thoughts from the ſorrowful object of 
your griefs, and may induce heaven 
ſhortly to repay all your loſſes with 
happineſs and felicity,” 
Alas! (replied Iſabella) my loſſes ! 
It is not the loſs of my goods I value, 
it is the tragical death of my lover that 
affects me, whom I value above all the 
poſſeſſions in the world!“ „But, my 
God! (replied the woman) is not your 
own life dearer to you? It is not your 
deſtroying a life, which heaven has 
miraculouſly preſerved you, that will 
reſtore his! Though Iſabella perceived 
the weight of this argument, yet ſhe 
could not at preſent ealily forget 
what had paſſed: the recollection of 
the misfortunes ſhe had formerly ex- 
perienced, being added to that ſhe had 
| juſt ſurmounted, formed fo frightful an 


um age 
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image in her mind, as almoſt terrified 
her to death: ſhe trembled, leſt the 
future ſhould be like the paſt; and. 


knew not what reſolution to take, to- 


ſecure herſelf againſt the rude ſhocks of 
cruel deſtiny : a ſorrowful ſituation for 
a young girl unfortunate from her 
cradle, and expoſed to ſo many fatal 
diſaſters! Alone, and unknown, in a. 
ſtrange country; witkout friends, with- 
out any one to protect her! 

The countryman returned a few 
hours afterwards, and informed Iſabella, 
that, after the ſtricteſt ſearch, he could 
find nothing on the ſhore; but that he 
had heard, that at a cape about a 
league from that place, a dead body 
had been taken up. The countrywoman 
interrupted her huſband, and prayed 
Iſabella to accept of a couple of freſh 
eggs, which ſhe inſiſted on in ſo genteel 
a manner as was not to be expected from 


a woman in her ſituation of life. Having 
I 6 cat. 
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eat theſe, and received ſome other re- 
freſhments, ſhe began a little to recover 
her ſpirits. Theſe good people, having 
offered her their bed, ſhe accepted it ; 
and paſſed the night in their cot. Before 
ſhe retired to bed, ſhe enquired for a 
cart to convey her boxes to Vannes, 
where ſhe was determined to go the next 
day. The countryman informed her 
that he had a carriage and two horſes, 
and would willingly convey her to that 
town: ſhe agreed to ſet off early in the 
morning. She retired to her bed ; but 
her mind had been too much perplexed 
to be ſo ſoon calmed, or admit of re- 


poſe. 
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C HAP. XIII. 
Conclufion of the hiſtory of Iſabella. 


HE wiſhed-for morning at laſt 


came, and the countryman. having, 


loaded the cart with Iſabella's boxes 
and cheits, and placed her by the ſide 
of them, after taking a tender leave of 
the countrywoman, and making her 
ample amends for the trouble ſhe had. 
given her, they ſet out for Vannes. 
They had not got above a quarter of 


the road, when this kind of carriage. 


became inſupportable to Iſabella, She. 
therefore got down, and was determined 
to walk; but ſhe was ſtill ſo weak, that ſhe. 
was hardly able to keep up with. the. 
carriage, though it went very ſlowly, 


The countryman, ſeeing the roads very. 


bad, perſuaded her to go. through a 
wood, which was very good walking, 
| and 
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and by the end of which the carriage 
muſt paſs, aſſuring her that ſhe could 
not. poſſibly miſtake her way. Iſabella 
took his advice without any heſitation, 
and immediately entered the wood, 
leaving him to purſue his Journey on. 
the road. 

Scarce had ſhe got half through, when 
ſhe perceived two objects as frightful to 
her as wild begſts. She had often 
heard at London, that thieves in France 
diſguiſe themſelves in all kinds of habits. 
It was not the fear of loſing her money 
alarmed her, but that of being barba- 
rouſly murdered ; for ſhe had likewiſe 
been informed,. that thieves in this 
country, not content with the crime 
of robbery, generally add to it that of 
murder, This thought threw her into 
ſo great a fright, that ſhe could nor 
walk; ſhe was ſeized with an univerſal 
trembling, which obliged her to ſupport 
herſelf againſt a tree, to prevent her 

| falling. 
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falling. Theſe two ſpectres, perceiving; 
her ſituation, ran to her. Iſabella ſeeing 
they had each of them a large ſtick 
in his hand, gave her life over for loſt. 
Her fate appeared hard indeed, per- 
petually expoſed to dangers both by land 
and ſea: ſhe imagined, that all her 
cares would now finiſh with her life. 
Frightful, indeed, was the appearance- 
of theſe people to thoſe who had never 
before ſeen them, but her imagination 
had made them much more ſo than they 
were. 

The motion, which one of them made 
when near her, gave her room to think 
that her laſt moment was approaching ; 
for, ſeeing him put his hand under his. 
cloak, ſhe imagined he was ſeeking 
ſome murdering weapon. However, 
frightened as ſhe was, ſhe had preſence 


of mind enough to put herſelf in a ſup- 
pliant poſture: ſhe fell on her knees, 
and taking her purſe out of her pocket, 
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the preſented it to them, begging her 
lis.._ -. | 

« You are very much miſtaken,. 
madam, (faid one of them) be aſſured. 
we come. only to give you aſſiſtance ;” 
and, drawing out a bottle from under 
his cloak, poured out ſome liquor which, 
ſhe believed. to be brandy into a cup, 
and perſuaded her to drink it. She 
was. now much eaſier, but could not 
help looking on them with aſtoniſhment: 
ſhe begged of them to tell. her, what 
they could want with a wretched wo- 
man, who was the ſport. of fortune.. 
They looked on her with wonder. 
and amazement. * I perceive very 
plainly (faid one of them, ſpeaking more 
through his noſe than his mouth) that 
you are a ſtranger.” Iſabella, obſerving 
by their manners, that they. wanted. 
neither her money nor her life, began 
to loſe a little of her fear, and ſpoke to 
them more freely. They expreſſed the 

utmoſt. 
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utmoſt tenderneſs for her, and endea- 
voured to conſole her the beſt they 
could. We are (ſaid they) poor 
Capuchins, who go from town to town 
to collect alms, which good people 
beſtow.” Alas, gentlemen, (replied 
 Habella) I never ſaw the like before: 
pray, wherefore do you thus diſguiſe 
yourſelves ?? Our profeſſion is (ſaid 
they) to act contrary to the manners 
of the world, and to trample under 
feet its pride and vanities: But you 
have ſaid right, our example is little 
followed.“ Iſabella would have heark- 
ened to them much longer, had ſhe not 
been fearful of loſing the carriage, As. 
they found ſhe was going their way, 
they offered to accompany her, which ſhe 
had no reaſon to refuſe, and they tra- 
velled together through the wood, which 

was very long. 
As they walked on, they entertained. 
her with many things ſhe had little in- 
clination 
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clination to liſten to. They aſked her 
a number of queſtions, which ſhe re- 
ſolved. At laſt, they enquired whether 
ſhe knew any one at Vannes, where 
they found ſhe was going. She told 
them, after a deep ſigh, that ſhe knew 
one Abalen a ſurgeon, but that ſhe 
knew not whether ſhe ſhould find him 
there. One of them ſaid, that he had 
heard te had been brought home very 
ill. To which the other replied, that was 
true, bur that his illneſs was owing more 
to fright and fatigue than any thing elſe; 
that the veſſel, in which he was croſſing 
from Belliſle to Vannes, was ſunk in a 
gale of wind, and it was with the greateſt 
difficulty he reached the ſhore. 

This intelligence ſtruck her almoſt 
motionleſs : joy and forrow, hope and 
fear, raiſed ſuch a violent conteſt in 
her boſom, that it was long doubtful 
which could claim the victory. She 

found 
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found herſelf involved in perplexity. 
« Ah, heaven, (thought ſhe) canſt thou 
be ſo favourable to me, as to have 
preſerved the life of the tender object 
of my love! But ſhe believed herſelf 
too unfortunate to flatter herſelf with 
any ſuch hopes. The ſituation of her 
heart was manifeſt in her countenance 
and manners, and: the capuchins could 


not help taking notice of it; but they 


contented themſelves with ſaying, that 
they perceived the preſervation of that 
gentleman was not indifferent to her. 
The countryman now appearing in 
view with his cart, ſhe haſtened her 
ſteps to join him, after having thanked 
the monks for their company and good 
offices. The capuchins took the ſhorteſt 
way to the village, and Iſabella followed 
the carriage as faſt as poſſible, unwilling 
to expoſe herſelf to any new diſaſter, 


hike that ſhe had juſt experienced, and 
which 
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which had almoſt frightened her to 
death. No one need wonder, that theſe 
monks were objects of horror to Iſabella, 
as none could behold them, who were 
unaccuſtomed to ſuch ſpectacles, with- 
out being affrighted : cuſtom and famili- 
arity indeed take off the ſurpriſe from 
the moſt ridiculous and hideous things, 
The hope ſhe had now received of 
ſeeing her lover again, diſſipated her 
ſorrow, which the countryman perceiv- 
ing, told her in his manner, that he 
was glad to ſee her more chearful than 
ſhe appeared the evening before. After 
having thanked him for his kindneſs, 
ſhe aſked him, if he knew one Abalen, 
a ſurgeon, at Vannes. He replied, 
that he had ſeen him often, and knew 
very well where he lived. Iſabella then 
aſked him, if there was any inn near his 
houſe ; and, if there was, to carry her 
thither. That I will with pleaſure, 
waddm, (replied the countryman.) I 


bave 
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have often been at the ſign of the Saint 
Ann, which is oppoſite Mr. Abalen's 
houſe. If you will get up into my cart, 
we ſhall ſoon be there.” 

However fatiguing this kind of con- 
veyance was to Iſabella, the impatience 
of getting rid of the uncertainty of the 
fate of her lover, made her ſupport 
the inconveniency with pleaſure. The 
fattering ideas ſhe formed in her mind 
during the journey, prevented her ob- 


ſerving the length and fatigue of it; and 


the variety of paſſions, ariſing from 
different reflections, ſuch as comparing 
the intelligence of the monks, with what 
her own eyes had ſeen, her lover ſinking 
beneath the waves, and riſing no more, 
nor any boat or veſſel near to aſſiſt him, 
nor any account from the country people 
of any one but herſelf having eſcaped, 
fully employed all her thoughts till ſhe 
arrived at Vannes. 
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No ſooner was ſhe got to the inn, 
and all neceſſary care taken of her boxes, 
than 'ſhe called in the miſtreſs of the 
houſe, to enquire after the fate of her 
unfortunate lover. This woman was 
perfectly well acquainted with him, and 
told Iſabella, that he had been brought 
home half dead, and, that though he 
ſtill kept his bed, he was much better. 
Iſabella thanked her for her intelligence, 
and, having generouſly rewarded the 
countryman for his care and honeſty, 
and diſmiſſed the landlady, ſhe ſat down, 
and wrote the following letter, 


« My dear Abalen, 

« IT HAVE believed you was dead 
c I now learn the reverſe, and heaven 
<« is witneſs of my joy: I could wiſh to 
« have an opportunity to let my tongue 
<« tell you what my heart here dictates. 
« J now wait for a confirmation from 
<« you of the moſt agreeable news that 
can poſſibly be told me. It was by 
| « chance 
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& chance I learned that you was ſtill 
“living, and I aſſure you, from the 
&« moſt ſerious deliberation, that TI 
« find I live only for you. The wreck 
« ] have ſuffered has augmented my 
« love and my pain, of which you 
« are-the object. May TI flatter my elf 
« with the hopes that your diſpoſition 
« towards me 1s not changed ? Con- 
« ſult your own heart, and commu- 
« nicate the reſult of it to the unfor- 
'« tunate 
« TSABELLA.” 

The ſervant at the inn, who carried 
this letter, was not long before he 
brought back the following anſwer. 

« My lovely Ifabella; 

« YOUR (letter was delivered to 

« me in my bed: the diſorder which 


« kept me there, proceeded from no 


« other cauſe than the grief I felt at 
e the loſs of you. *You ſee now I am 
om cured, ſince have recovered 

<6 you. 
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<« you. You are at liberty, as ſoon as you 


«. pleaſe, to come and confirm the health 
« of the faithful 
« ABALEN.” 
This pleaſing anſwer, which ſhe 
| bathed with tears of joy, made her fly 
immediately to her faithful lover. She 
went up into his chamber without any 
ceremony, and as familiarly as if ſhe 
had been accuſtomed to it — Love 
directed her, and what need ſhe more 
to make her bold and reſolute ? Iſabella 
had taken her reſolution ſo quick, after 
having received his anſwer, that ſhe 
had hardly allowed him time to riſe. 
He was in his night-gown. when ſhe 
entered ; but, whether it was that he 
was already recovered from the fatigues 
of the wreck, or that her letter had 
| reſtored him his health, he appeared 
as well as at their parting at Belliſle. 
They met each other with much 
eagerneſs, and their embraces were as 
tender 
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tender as ardent: tears ran in plenty 
from their *yes, and neither of them 
were Capable of moderating their exceſs 
of joy: the tender expreſſions they 
would have made uſe of could not be 
' uttered, and fighs ſupplied the place 
of eloquence, When we recolle& the 
danger they had eſcaped, and the ſin- 
cerity of their mutual love, void of 
thoſe affectations we meet with in love 
romances, it will not be difficult to 
form ſome idea of the pleaſures of theſe 
lovers at this interview. What a 
pleaſing ſurpriſe, indeed, muſt this 
meeting be after they had ſuppoſed 
themſelves ſeparated for ever! This 
kind of reunion, even between friends 
of ſlender acquaintance, is always agree- 
able and tender. | 

The firſt tranſport having ceaſed, they 
tenderly looked on each other. Abalen 
took Iſabella by the hand, and made 
her be ſeated. © Ah, my lovely Iſa- 

Vor. II. K bella, 


| 
f 
} 
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bella, (ſaid he) what have I not felt from 
your fatal prediction againſt thoſe who 
loved you ſincerely !” © And I, (replied 
Iſabella) from the belief that you had 
experienced its fatality | Let us endea- 
vour to forget what is paſt, and enjoy 
the fruits of a victory, which has coſt us 
ſo much.“ © It is my opinion, (re- 
plied Abalen) that we ought to promiſe 
ourſelves as many good things from 
fortune as we have experienced ill ones.” 
After having continued ſome time 
indulging themſelves in theſe innocent 


embraces, without any deſire to ceaſe 


them, Abalen related to her the confu- 
ſion he had been in, not knowing what 
was become of her when the bark ſunk, 
He had looked around him on all ſides, 
while ſwimming in the midſt of the 
waves, but could ſee no body, and 
therefore believed ſhe had gone to the 
bottom with the veſſel. But, while he 
was endeavouring to gain the ſhore, he 

perceived 
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perceived a young woman very near 
him, who was the ſport of the waves. 
| She reſembled Iſabella ſo much, that he 
doubted not but it was her, and ſwam 
towards her with all his ſtrength. She 
ſeized him by the arm, and it was thus 
they had both like to have periſhed 
together. She undoubtedly had loft 
her ſenſes ; for, though he called ſeveral 
times to her, to quit his arm, and take 
hold of his coat, ſhe would not leave 
the place ſhe had firſt taken. After 
having furiouſly buffeted the waves, he 
reached a ſand, where he reſted himſelf 
a few moments: but affliction entirely 
abated his courage, when he ſaw it was 
another perſon, and not his adorable 
Iſabella ; however, recovering himſelf 
a little from the grief of his diſappoint- 
ment, he committed himſelf once more 
to the mercy of the waves, ſtill held by 


the arm, and at laſt reached the ſhore 
almoſt dead with fatigue. 


K 2 Aſſiſtance 
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Aſſiſtance was preſently given them 
by a number of people, whom the 
report of the wreck had brought thither. 
They carried them into a cabin, in which 
was a good fire. All poſſible means 
were uſed to recover the unhappy girl ; 
as for Abalen, wanting little of their 
aſſiſtance, he contented himſelf with 
drinking ſome warm wine which they 
brought him. The girl, who was about ' 
Iſabella's age, being quite recovered, 
threw herſelf at his feet, called him her 
deliverer, and aſſured him of her eter- 
nal acknowledgments. Though Abalen 
felt a ſingular pleaſure on having done 

ſo good an office, yet he could not help 
murmuring at Fortune for not put- 
ting Iſabella in her place. After being 
properly dried and warmed, Abalen was 
carried to Vannes on a litter, The 
ſorrowful reflections which ſeized him, 
about an hour after his gaining the 
ſhore, ſuppoſing his Iſabella was loſt, 


threw 
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threw him into a ſtate which had en- 
dangered his life, and from which 
perhaps he ſhould never have recovered, 
had he not received the happy letter 
from her. 

Iſabella in her turn related the manner 
of her eſcape from the wreck, and they 
both joined in thanking heaven for 
their deliverance. Abalen then inſiſted 
on Iſabella's ſupping with him that 
night, and, having ordered ſomething 
delicate and of light digeſtion, they 
both eat heartily, nothing being more 
proper to promote an appetite, than 
the eaſe of the heart, and the ſatisfaction 
of the mind. Supper being ended, 
the converſation turned on their marriage, 
when they ſettled the next day for the 
celebration of their nuptials, with as 
little ceremony as poſſible, after which 
they propoſed to ſet out for Paris, where 
they intended to ſettle. All theſe re- 
ſolutions were equally obſerved on both 

K 3. ſides. 
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ſides. They were married, and ſoon 
reached Paris, where their days paſſed 
in ſuch pleaſure and comfort, as made 
them wholely forget misfortunes that 
were paſſed : The preſent promiſed 
nothing but a like for the furure, and 
they thought themſelves the happieſt 
couple in the world, 

One day, as they vere walking 1n the 
Royal Gardens, they met an Engliſh 
gentleman, who, on ſeeing Iſabella, 
ſtopped ſhort, and, after looking ſtead- 
faſtly at her, flew to her, and, catching 
her in his arms, Is it you, (cried he) 


my dear Iſabella !? but was unable 


to ſay any thing more. Iſabella, ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment, could not utter a 
ſingle word, while Abalen looked in 
amazement, not being able ro guels 
what all this could mean. 

This Engliſh gentleman was Lord 
Lenox, the nobleman, who had been 
Iſabella's friend in England, and had 

recom- 
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recommended her to the Ducheſs of 
Dorſet, He recovered firſt from the 
ſurpriſe, and looking tenderly at her, 
« Ah, what, (ſaid he) have you no- 
thing to ſay to me !? „Alas, my lord, 
(replied Iſabella) I have ſo many things 
to ſay, that I know not where to 
begin!“ „Call me no more (ſaid 
he) by the title of lord, but call me 
by a tenderer name, even by that of 
father! You are my dear unfortu- 
nate girl, whom I thought heaven had 
for ever robbed me of; but I will 
now ceaſe my complaints, and turn 
them into acknowledgements.” Tears 
flowed plentifully from the eyes of the 


lovely Ifabella, while Abalen remained 


motionleſs, His lordihip then deſired 
them to go with him to an apartment, 
which belonged to him in the palace, 
where he acquainted Iſabella with the 
methods he had taken to clear up his 


K 4 ſuſ- 
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ſuſpicions that ſhe was his daughter, in 
which he gained the fulleſt ſatisfaction. 
At laſt, Ifabella, riſing, took Abalen 
by the hand, and preſented him to her 
father as her huſband, who received him 
with all poſſible marks of tenderneſs 
and affection. The firſt ceremonies 
being over, and the happy ſurpriſe of 
this unexpected meeting being a little 
abated by reaſon, his lordſhip called 
up all his ſervants, and ordered them 
ro acknowledge and obey Iſabella as 
his daughter, and Abalen as his fon. 
He then preſented her with the keys 
of all his effects, and inſiſted on their 
living with him in that place. Joy ap- 
peared in the countenance of evegmppne, 
and an elegant ſupper was prepared, after 
which Iſabella gave her father and the 
company the hiſtory of her adventures. 
In this ſtate of felicity they lived ſeveral 
years, when, his lordſhip dying, they 
returned to England, Iſabella being 
delirous 
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deſirous of finiſhing her days in her 
native country, where, in the enjoyment. 
of every pleaſure, which human reaſon 


can aſpire to, I quitted her ſervice for 
a new. one. | 
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C H A P. XIV. 


Counterfeit changes bis ſervice, and be- 
comes the property of an eminent coun- 
ſellor. 


FT ER leaving Abalen and Iſa- 

bella, I entered into the ſervice of a 
gentleman of great fortune, who had 
formerly ſhone with diſtinguiſhed luſtre 
at the bar. By his integrity and excel- 
lence in his profeſſion, he had acquired 
a very conſiderable fortune, which, being 
added to avery fine eſtate his father had 
left him at his death, made him im- 
menſely rich. He had only one ſon, 
Oreſtes, a young gentleman adorned 
with every perfection that exalts human 
nature: he had an excellent taſte for 
muſic, painting, and the belles lettres , 
he danced admirably, had great {kill in 
fencing, was acquainted with the various 
| cuſtoms 
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cuſtoms and manners of the different 
nations, was humane, brave and gene- 


rous ; in ſhort, he was poſſeſſed of thoſe 


excellencies, which are ſeldom expected 
from, and very rarely found in, a youth 
not one-and-twenty years of age. 

It is no wonder, that accompliſhments 
like thoſe ſhould make him the darling 
of his father, and the idol of his neigh- 
bours : the father was wrapped up in. 
the ſon, and could not regard him but 
with the moſt ſingular pleaſure. As 
the old gentleman was one morning in 
his room, he called Oreſtes to him: 
My ſon, (ſaid he to him) you cannot 
but be ſenſible of the tender regard I 
have ever ſhewn you. I view your 
growing virtues with delight, nor can I 


reproach you with a ſingle act worthy 


of my diſpleaſure. But now, Oreſtes, 
it is time for you. to think of altering 
your condition, and to change the ſingle 


for the matrimonial ſtate: your age 
K 6 will. 
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will now authoriſe it; and, by acting 
as prudently in ſuch a new ſcene of 
life, as you have in that you have 
hitherto been accuſtomed to, I ſhall 
with pleaſure ſee my child happy, and 
my name perpetuated.” 

Oreſtes anſwered his father in the 
moſt dutiful and reſpectful manner, aſ- 
ſuring him, that the ſenſe he had of his 
duty would never permit him to take 
any ſtep without his approbation. As to 
matrimony, he had never yet thought of 
it, it was too weighty and too ſerious an 
affair; however, even in that, his com- 
mands ſhould indiſputably be obeyed. 
When Oreſtes came of age, which was a 
few weeks after this converſation, the old 
gentleman gave a ball to all his neigh- 
bours on the occaſion, His houſe was 
grandly illuminated with wax-lights, 
the bells from afar proclaimed the 
news, and nothing but mirth and merrt- 
ment were every where ſeen. 


Among 
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Among others who came to this ball 
was your nameſake Mercator, who, in 
his youth, had been a moſt accom- 
pliſhed gentleman, and bred up in the: 
expectation of a large eſtate; but 
fortune proved very cruel to him: his 
parents ſuſtained great loſſes, and he 
was at length obliged to retire into the 
country, upon the very ſmall pittance- 
which was left. However, managing 
this properly, he lived very genteelly, 
and was reſpected by every one; bor, 
as he was confined to a very narrow 
ſcene of life, he lived more like a philo- 
ſopher, than a man concerned in the 
affairs of the world; but it was not his. 
obſcurity that was capable of conceal-. 
ing his merit. He had a ſiſter in Lon- 
don, a widow of a large fortune, who, 


being childleſs, had taken Cleora, his. 


daughter, and bred her up as her own. 
The old gentleman had been accuſtomed: 


to go to London every third year to. 


ſee 
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ſee her; but, as he had lately reſolved 
againſt it, yet vaſtly deſirous of ſeeing 
Cleora, he wrote for her to come into the 
country to ſtay a month with him: conſe- 
quently Cleora attended her father to the 
ball. At her entragce all the company 
ſeemed aſtoniſhed, but none more than 
Oreſtes. His eyes were never off her, 
nor is it indeed to be wondered at, ſince 
deſcription muſt fall very ſhort of her 
real perfections: her hair was of a cheſt- 
nut brown, her complexion fair; in 
her countenance an almoſt incredible 
ſenſibility appeared, and a ſweetneſs 
when ſhe ſmiled that beggars all that 
words can deſcribe ; her eyes were black. 
and ſparkling, her forehead high, her 
eyebrows arched and rather full than 
otherwiſe ; her noſe of the Roman turn, 
which gave her a look full of dignity ; 
a mouth exquiſitely formed, her teeth. 
whice and even, and lips not inferior 
to the coral in colour, or down in ſoft- 

neſs; 
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neſs; her neck white and beautiful, her 
ſhape delicately fine, and over her whole 
form there appeared irreſiſtible charms, 
which entirely ſubdued the heart of the 
ſpectator, and gave him inexpreſſible 
pleaſure, 

You may reaſonably conclude, that 
thoſe who could refrain from admiring 
theſe perſonal graces, theſe attractive 
charms, muſt have been ſomething leſs 
than human creatures, inſenſible of the 


powers of beauty, and an utter ſtranger 


to female charms. Oreſtes conceived 
infinite pleaſure in looking at her; he 


gazed, till his heart followed his eyes, 
and could not be recalled. At length, 
fearing the company would take notice 
of him, he went to Mercator, and 
thanked him for the honour of his com- 
pany, as well as that of the young lady, 
whom, had he the happineſs to know, 
he would thank as he ought. Mercator 
acquainted him who ſhe was, where 


ſhe. 
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ſhe lived, and the cauſe of her coming: 
into the country. Oreſtes then entered 
into converſation with him on various 
ſubjects; but his eyes and thoughts 
were never off his beautiful daughter, 
who had deeply wounded his heart. 

Juſt before the beginning of the ball, 
Oreſtes begged the honour of dancing 
with Cleora, to which Mercator readily. 
conſented. The young lady therefore 
was delivered into his hands, and the 
two old gentlemen entered into cloſe 
diſcourſe together, railing againſt the 
vices of the age, praiſing times of yore, 
and diſcourſing on politics. Oreſtes, now 
happy in his partner, was complete 
in his happineſs. How earneſtly did 
his. eyes gaze on the fair Cleora, and. 
ſhoot forth. the emanations of his ſoul ! 
How did his tongue laviſh encomiums 


on her beauty, and grow wanton on 
her perfections! But Cleora, to whom 


ſuch actions and diſcourſe were familiar, 


took. 
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took but little notice of them. Pru- 
dence and good ſenſe had long before 
determined her never to pay any regard 
but to ſuch as were approved by her 
father : ſhe was therefore deaf to the in- 
ſinuating language of love. Though ſhe 
did not implicitly believe every thing 
the young Oreſtes ſaid to her, ſhe could 
not be blind to his engaging manner 
of diſcourſe, and was as much raviſhed 
by his {kill in dancing, as he could be 
by her's. How ſhort did that Jong 
evening ſeem to our lover! The rapid 
hours flew away ſwift as the lightening, 
and the ball was too ſoon finiſhed, when 
Mercator and his daughter took their 
leave, The love-ſtruck Oreſtes purſued 
the miſtreſs of his heart with eager eyes : 
his heart was with her, but he dared not 

to follow her. 
As ſoon as the company were with- 
drawn, Oreſtes, bidding his father good 
night, retired to his chamber, but not 
to 
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to ſleep : Cleora was all night upper- 
moſt in his thoughts, and love denied 
him reſt. While the dull, ſolemn ſons 
of ſtupidity, free from the power of 
mighty love, conſign themſelves over 
to Morpheus, this unhappy youth was 
thinking of nothing but his lovely part- 
ner. He recalled to his mind all her 
charms, and the diſcreet anſwers ſhe 
made to his diſcourſe : theſe riveted 
him ſtill cloſer to her, and he was de- 
termined to purſue her; for, though 
external beauties may for a time fire 
the boſom, yet it 1s the mental accom- 
pliſnments that muſt raviſh the ſoul. 
Long and tedious was this night ! how 
often did he wiſh Phaeton would take 
the reins of day from the beautiful 
| Aurora, and drive her furious horſes with 
more than common ſpeed ! At length 
the morn appeared, when, riſing from 


his bed, his paſſion hurried him towards 
Mercator's houſe, without conſidering 
what 
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what he was about. Being now near 
it, he pauſed of a ſudden, and began to 
conſider, whether what he was doing 
was prudent. Reaſon ſoon convinced 
him, that it was the higheſt raſhneſs 
and preſumption, to fly to one, at that 
early time of the morning, whom he 
ſcarcely knew, and who might probably 
be engaged to ſome happier man. 

After reaſoning the matter with him- 
ſelf, love conquered, and he got to 
Mercator's door juſt as his daughter and 
himſelf were at breakfaſt. The old 
gentleman aſked Oreſtes if he had break- 
faſted, and anſwering in the negative, 
he ſat down with them. On entering 
into a deep converſation with each other, 
he conceived a greater opinion of Mer- 
cator than ever he had before; nor is 
this to be wondered at, conſidering 
the ſituation of his heart. They had 
not talked a great while together, be- 
fore Mercator withdrew, to ſpeak with 
a gen- 
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a gentleman on particular buſineſs, 
which gave Oreſtes an opportunity of 
declaring his paſſion, This he did in 
ſuch a manner, that Cleora, bluſhing, 
was about to make a favourable anſwer, 
had not her father at that inſtant re- 
turned. Oreſtes did not follow the ex- 
ample of the modern heroes of romance, 
who, when left alone with their miſ- 
treſſes, are ſo awed by the exceſs of their 
paſſion, that their tongues cannot de- 
clare the ſentiments of their hearts: on 
the contrary, he poured out his love 
for her in ſuch paſſionate, ſuch eloquent 
expreſſions, as that tender paſſion onl 
can inſpire. Oreſtes, though he h 
the higheſt reſpect for Mercator, would 
at that time have readily diſpenſed with 
his abſence. On the old gentleman's 
return, the former diſcourſe was renewed, 
and Oreſtes had no other opportunity 
of ſnewing his love to Cleora than with 
the language of the eyes, After having 
ſtaid 
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ſtaid there till almoſt dinner time, he 
returned home, though he was much 
preſſed by Mercator to dine with him. 

A few days having paſſed, in which 
time Oreſtes revolved in his breaſt the 
inſurmountable obſtacles which ſtood 
in his way, in his intended and much- 
deſired union with Cleora, no longer 
able to be deprived of her ſight, and 
willing at once to declare the ardent 
fixed affection he had for her, he wrote 
her the following letter : 


« Dear mils, 

« The many perfe&ions you ſo emi- 

« nently poſſeſs, have been the conſtant 
? ſubject of my thoughts ever ſince I laſt 
« ſaw you: your lovely image has made 
« ſuch an impreſſion on my heart, that 
<« it is ever in my view; and the in- 
« finite ſuperiority you poſſeſs over the 
<« reſt of your ſex, has ſo completely 
*« conquered me, that I cannot avoid 
« making you this ſincere declaration 
« of 
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« of it. The exceſs of my affection, 
ce which I conceived the firſt moment 
« ] beheld you, was ſurely impoſſible 
« to be concealed ; for, though my 
« tongue was filent on the pleaſing 
ci theme, yet my eyes, the faithful 
cc interpreters of the heart, muſt have 
« ſufficiently informed you what I felt. 
« The faint expreſſions I gave you the 
« day after of the ſituation of my heart, 
« were ſo inadequate, that, pardon me, 
« madam, if I could not reſiſt this 
& occaſion of telling you how much 
« I am the ſlave of love. But here, 
“ indeed, I am at the greateſt loſs, 
e as my pen is not capable of declaring 
« the exceſs of my paſſion. Alas, my 
&« deareſt Cleora, no words can paint, no 
language ſupport, no tongue can 
utter how much I love you. To- 
« morrow I muſt do myſelf the pleaſure 
of ſeeing you: in expectation of 

« which 


* 
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« which happy time I remain, my 
7 deareſt Cleora's ever faithful lover, 


« OREST ES.“ 
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„. 
Concluſion of the hiſtory of Cleora and 
Oreſtes. 


HE ſervant, by whom Oreſtes 

ſent this letter, returned and in- 
formed his maſter he had delivered it 
into Cleora's own hand, who returned 
no other anſwer than her compliments. 
The next day he went himſelf, but un- 
fortunately for him, Mercator was at 
home : he was therefore obliged to talk 
on indifferent ſubjects, and, after ſtaying 
a few hours, withdrew. 

It was ſome time, and not till after 
ſeveral viſits, that Oreſtes had an op- 
portunity of meeting her alone; but 
fortune favoured him at laſt. Mercator 
was gone to a neighbouring gentleman, 
who wanted to conſult him on an affair 
of the laſt importance, and was not 

expected 
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expected home till the evening. This 


ſo fortunate opportunity Oreſtes em- 
braced. He threw himſelf at Cleora's 
feet, and by his every word and geſture 
ſo powerfully evinced the force of his 
paſſion and ſincerity, that the fair one 
could not but believe him; yet, con- 
cealing her real ſentiments as far as ſhe 
could, ſhe told him, that ſhe could 
give no direct anſwer to him; that their 
fathers ſhould be conſulted in an affair 
of ſuch importance; and without their 
conſent, which ſhe much doubted, 
Oreſtes* father being a gentleman of 
ſo immenſe a fortune, ſhe could not 
on any account diſpoſe of herſelf. | 

Oreſtes, in reply to this prudent 
ſpeech, aſſured her, that his love for 
her was ſo pure and refined, that did 
ſhe but know his ſincerity, ſhe would 
not be ſo ſevere to him; that love was 
free, and di{dained to be limited within 
the narrow ties of cuſtom ; that parents 
Vor. II. 2 could 
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could not diſpoſe of or alienate their 


childrens hearts; and that, was he 
but aſſured he was not indifferent to 
her, he ſhould be happy. 

Theſe, and many other arguments, 
ſo ſoftened the heart of the fair Cleora, 
that at laſt, with a ſigh infinitely ſofter 
than the Arabian breeze, ſhe confeſſed 
a mutual love. The youth was ſo 
tranſported withthe generous declaration, 
that, in the height of his extacy, he 
propoſed a marriage in ſecret ; but this 
the prudent maid would not conſent 
to. She told him, that whenever his 
father heard of it, as he certainty would 
in time, he would be ſo irritated, that 
the conſequence muſt undoubtedly be 
fatal; that he might depend on the 
conſtancy of her heart, and whenever 
a fit opportunity preſented itſelf, ſhe 
ſhould be wholely his; but ſhe was 


determined never to engage in ſo weighty 
an affair, without her father's know- 


ledge ; 
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jedge; and as the duty of Oreſtes was 
as juſtly due to his father, as her's to 
Mercator, if he would reflect ever ſo 


little, he could not think of ſuch an 
affair without his conſent. 


The prudence and good ſenſe of this 
amiable fair tranſported Oreſtes, who, 
tenderly embracing her, told her, that 
her ſentiments were abſolutely right, 
and that he would follicit his father's 
conſent, without which he muſt be 
eternally unhappy. In this manner 
theſe lovers employed their time till 
Mercator arrived, ſhortly after which 
Oreſtes withdrew. 

The mind of Oreſtes was continually 
on the rack ; he knew that he could 
not be happy without Cleora, yet was 
greatly afraid his father would not 
conſent to a union ſo diſproportionate in 
point of fortune. For ſome months 
did the youth ſigh in ſecret for his 
fair; and all the pleaſure he enjoyed 
L 2 was 
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was now and then ſtealing a viſit to 
her. At length, no longer able to 
endure the pain he ſuffered, he reſolved 
to ſpeak to his father, and know his 
doom at once, to be ſuperlatively happy, 
or completely wretched. Going there- 
fore to the old gentleman for that pur- 
poſe, as ſoon as he was 1n his preſence, 
his heart failed bim: thrice he endea- 
voured to recal his ſcattered thoughts, 
but in vain; he therefore diſcourſed 
with his father on various topics, not 


daring to ſpeak on fo nice a ſubject. 


Day after day paſſed away, without 
his being able to defire his father's 
conſent, ſo much was he afraid of meet- 
ing with a repulſe. In the mean time, 
a deplorable and unexpected misfortune 
happened to Mercator. A banker, in 
whoſe hands almoſt his whole fortune 


lay, was gone off, and no tidings could 


be heard of him. This greatly diſtreſſed 
him, and he was obliged. to ſummon 
| all 
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all his reaſon to his aid, in order to 
| ſupport ſo terrible a ſtroke. No ſooner 
did Oreſtes hear of this melancholy af- 
fair, than he ſent the following letter 
to him, with a two hundred pound. 
bank note incloſed. 

« Sir, 

“J have heard of your loſs, and 
heartily ſympathiſe with you in it. 
« Your acceptance of the incloſed trifie 
« will afford me a much greater plea- 

« ſure than it can poſſibly give to 
© you. 

« INCOGNITUS.” 

This benevolence threw Mercator 
mto an agreeable ſurpriſe, He could. 
not conceive from whence it came, 
and had a great deſire to know, that he 
might render thoſe thanks to the wortny 
donor which ſuch generoſity merited;. 
but all his conjectures were in vain.. 
Some ſhort time after, Cleora, ſeeing 
the letter, thought by the characters it. 

1 was 
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was her lover's ; but, the hand being 
diſguiſed, ſhe could not be certain. 
What an effectual method had this 
worthy young gentleman taken to pre- 
vent a diſcovery! How greatly does 
ſuch a method enhance the obligation 
And, alas, how few, how very few 
Oreſtes are there in the world 

A great many months had now with 
tarcly pace rolled away, ſince Oreſtes 
had firſt reſolved to aſk his father's con- 
ſent ; and ſo poſſeſ ed was he by love's 
powerful grief, that his body being 
unable to combat with the many ſhocks 
and fatigues of his mind, he was ſeized 
with a fever. Finding his health daily 
decreaſing, he came to a reſolution of 
aſking his father's permiſſion to marry 
Cleorz, let the conſequence be what it 
would. | 

One day therefore after dinner, 
when his father was in a more than 


uſual good humour, Oreſtes diſcovered 
his 
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his love for Cleora: he told his father 
he could not, nor did he deſire to live 
without her, and begged him to conſent 
to their marriage. The old gentleman 
had hardly patience to hear his ſon, 
and, ſtarting from his chair in a furious 
mood, upbraided him for his mean 
way of thinking, as he called it, and 
threatened to diſinherit him, if he ever 
mentioned it more. 

After this Oreſtes dared not to ſpeak 
to his father on the ſubject; but in 
the mean time, ſaw frequently the lovely 
Cleora by ſtealth, whom he wanted to 
prevail on to join by the bands of Hymen 
privately ; but ſhe abſolutely refuſed, 
without the conſent of their parents, to 
alter her condition, 

Now day and night, times and 
ſeaſons, and every thing, in ſhort, Le- 
came diſagreeable to Oreſtes. The 
former amiable and enzaging youth 
grew ſo melancholy, that he became 
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a ſecond Timon; yet did not this in 


the leaſt alter the mind of his father : 
he was not to be prevailed on, by 
the miſery of a child, to ſubmit to the 
voice of reaſon and nature. 

Oreites, to whom now every thing 
and every body, except his Cleora, 


| were become indifferent, again aſked 


his father in the moſt ſubmiſſive, the 
moſt tender terms. With his eyes 


ſuffuſed with tears, his heart almoſt 


broke, and the frame of tus body almoſt 


: ſhattered, he begged and entreated him 


to give him Cleora; for without her, 
he could not long ſurvive, To this 
humble entreaty he received the ſame 
anſwer as before, but in more violent 
terms; for he ſwore, that the next 


day he would make his will, and, as 
his eſtate was not entailed, he would 


give every thing away from him. Oreſtes, 
having received this harſh anſwer, re- 
tired to his room, threw himſelf on his 


bed, 
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bed, and gave himſelf up to grief. and 
deſpair. 

The next morning, unable to keep 
away from his dear Cleora, he paid her 
a viſit; and, while he was informing 
her of what had happened, his ſervant 
came to him in a violent hurry, and 
informed him his father was ſuddenly. 
taken ill with an apoplectic fit, and was: 
ſo bad that it was thought he could live 
but a very ſhort time. On this infor- 
mation, he haſtened home as ſoon as 
poſſible; for, though his father had 
been very auſtere and rigoroug.to him 
lately, yet the generous Oreſtes no 
ſooner was acquaintawith his danger, 
than love readily gave Place to his duty. 
He found him in the parlgur on a couch, 
ſo exceſſive ill, that the phyſician, who. 
had arrived there hetore- Oreſtes, pro- 
nounced he could; [ike r a. ory. few 
hours. = Th: 

The old kms "aig his ſon.. 
in the room, Wr tenderly, and gave 
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him good counſel for the regulation 
of his future conduct. But (ſays he) 
I charge you” —— here he was taken 
of a ſudden ſo ill, he could ſpeak no 
more. Lifting him up, as well as they 
could, after ſome ſtruggles, the poor 
gentleman, now on the brink of eternity, 
concluded — © My dear child —— my 
Oreſtes — as you value my bleſſing — 
and every thing — that is dear to you — 
I charge you — never — oh! I am 
faint ! — never to marry — oh!” — 
Here the fleeting ſoul now quitted the 
corporeal clay, and winged its flight, to 
that undiſcovered country, from whence 


 ©-no.traveller returns. 


Oreſtes, notwithſtandin g his father's 
harſhneſs, was much grieved at his 
death. He hoped he would' ſoon have 
. conſented to the joining thoſe hands, 
whoſe hearts were long before united ; 

But death threw his dark veil over him, 
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and hid him for ever from the commerce 
of mankind. 

Oreſtes having buried his father, and: 
for decency ſake ſtaid a proper time, 
he went to Mercator, and revealed to him 
his love for his amiable. daughter. Mer- 
cator was amazed Sure, Sir, (ſaid he) 
you are not in earneſt! — A man of your 
immenſe fortune in love with Cleora! — 
Can you, whom thouſands would think: 
themſelves happy with, place your af- 
fections on a poor girl!” 

Cleora now coming in, prevented an: 
anſwer; and Oreſtes, throwing his arms: 
round her neck, was ſo tranſported, ſo 
loſt in extacy, that he could only pro- 
nounce, My dear Cleora, now we 
will never part more!“ Mercator was 
aſtoniſhed ; he ſtood like a ſtatue of 
Surpriſe ; but Oreſtes, that faithful, 
that generous lover, now coming to 
himſelf, informed Mercator of: their 
mutual love. The lovely Cleora. was 
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ſo tranſported with the continuance of 
his affection, who was ſo dear to her, 
that ſhe reſigned herſelf up to the moſt 
perfect joy. : 

A very tew days after this put Oreſtes 
in poſſeſſion of the moſt lovely of her 
ſex ; and theſe faithful lovers, who had 
ſuffered ſo many uneaſy ſenſations by 
the unnatural cruelty of a father, whoſe 
heart was wholly ſet on grandeur and 
riches, without thinking love the leaſt 
ingredient of conjugal happineſs, now 
found their conſtancy amply rewarded, 
by the laſting pleaſure of a virtuous and 
mutual love. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Counterfeit changes his ſervice. 


Afterwards fell into the hands of a 

clergyman, who was at that time 
preſident of a ſociety of philoſophers, 
who conſtantly met once a week to- 
debate on various ſubjects. I one night 
accompanied my maſter to this ſociety, 
and I ſhall repeat to you what I there 
heard, The firſt, who opened the 
debates, was. Senectus: his ſubje& was 
on the different characteriſtics of man. 
and woman, on which he explained. 
himſelf in the following manner. 


« As nature has made a great diffe- 
rence in the external appearance of man 
and woman, we may reaſonably expect to 
find as remarkable a one in their moral. 
characters; for nature, in her general. 

2 courſe, 
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courſe, is always uniform, conſiſtent; 
and true to her own deſigns. 

« Mer and women have ever been 
found to differ in their manner of acting 
and thinking: the female ſex has always 
been conſidered as the weaker; but it 
is no imperfection in. a dove to want 
the ſtrength of an eagle. 

c There are certainly many actions 
becoming a woman, that would diſgrace 
a man. I ſhall beſtow my preſent at- 
tention, on diſtinguiſhing the characte- 
riſtic of the male, hoping ſome gen- 
tleman preſent may hereafter ſpeak 
to the female character.. 

4 propoſe only to conſider the two 
ſexes in general, without comparing 
particular men with particular women. 
Many of the fair ſex are, both in 
body and mind, formed much ſtronger 
than many of the men; but, upon 
comparing the moſt perfect man with 
the moſt perfect woman, and proceed- 

ing 
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ing gradually through all the human 
ſpecies, we find that the females in 
general are, both in their bodies and 
minds, weaker than the males. 

« Nature having deſtined woman to 
be the mother of mankind, they are 
hence, in general, more ſubject to 
infirmities and accidents than men, 
whoſe ſtructure of body is more robuſt 
than theirs; and as by the law of na- 
ture, the mind generally correſponds 
with the body, the minds of men are, 
for the moſt part, ſtronger than thoſe 
of the women; though nature ſometimes 
produces prodigies of both ſexes. 

« Men are, by their nature and make, 
deſigned to perform thoſe offices, both 
of body and mind, which require more 
ſtrength, labour and application, than 
women are formed for: we expect men 
to ſhew. more prudence, wiſdom and 
knowledge, than women, in all the 
3 weighty concerns of life, Prudence, 
wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, and knowledge, are neceſſarily 
required to diſcover the proper means 
of obtaining an end, and direct us how 


to proceed when dangers threaten, dif- 
ficulties preſs, or obſtacles lie in the 


way. 
« It is juſtly expected from men 
to provide for their families, defend 


their country, perform the laborious 
exerciſes, and engage in all the robuſt 


employments of life, for which they 
are fitted by their ſuperior mental and 
corporal ſtrength: and hence it is juſtly 
accounted ſhameful in a man who has 
a family, to leave the ſupport and 


maintenance of it to his wife; nor can he 


properly be called a father, who takes 
no care or pains to provide for his chil- 
dren, but devolves that office entirely 
upon the mother. 


« Courage, intrepidity and valour, 


being virtues ſuited to the make of a 
man, are juſtly expected from him, 


as. 
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as they require ſuperior ſtrength of mind 
and body, which enables him reſolutely 
to encounter dangers, difficulties and 
misfortunes. - 

« This ſuperior ſtrength obliges the 
men, on all occaſions, to defend and 


protect the women, who, from their 


weakneſs, are leſs capable of defending 
themſelves. No woman can be deſpiſed, 
or ſuffer in her character, for refuſing 
to engage in battle; but ſhould an officer 
refuſe to fight the enemy, he is deſervedly 
branded for a contemptible coward. 
Men are formed to ſtand firmer, and 
behave braver in dangers, than women. 
4 In thoſe diſtreſſes and misfortunes, 
which reduce women to tears and be- 
wailing, men are to exert their ſtronger 
mental powers, to find out and employ 
the proper means of redreſſing theſe 

female grievances. 
« All thoſe duties and virtues are 
incumbent on men, which cannot be 
performed 
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performed and exerciſed without mag- 
nanimity, courage, labour, and diffi- 
culty; and though there have been 
Amazons in the world, yet the military 
virtues certainly belong to men. 

« The conquering of the paſſions, 
and acting the ſtriftly moral part, re- 
quire a ſtrength of mind, and a firmneſs 
of reſolution, more to be expected from 
the male than the female ſex. Men, on 
account of their greater ſtrength, ſhould 
conſider themſelves as deſtined to tlie 
ſevereſt duties and moſt heroical virtues, 
which they are more obliged, by they 
nature, to practiſe than women, 

Nature conſtantly tempers one gift 
with another, in order to maintain Aa 
proper equality. If the female ſex cannot 
boaſt of many heroines in the ſublimer 
virtues, it is not deformed by ſo many 
monſtrous vices and wicked characters, 
as have appeared among men. There 


have always been abundantly more cn- 


minals. 
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minals executed of the male, than of the 
female ſex. 

All hiſtory indeed is incomparably 
more ornamented by the names of illuſ- 
trious men, than of illuſtrious women; 
but, though men have a great ſuperi- 
ority over women, in reſpect to the 
qualifications for virtue, yet in fact 
we ſink ourſelves greatly below them in 
vice. 

« There are many perfections, either 
ſo ſmall in their kind, or conſiſting 
in ſuch petty accompliſhments, as very 
well ſuit the female character, but ill 
comport with the male. Men being 
deſtined by their nature to exerciſe the 
higheſt virtues, and fitted for the greateſt 
undertakings, are too robuſt for the 
minuter delicacies. 

« When women fit at their toilets, 
to decorate themſelves in a proper man- 
ner, we muſt allow their deſign to be 
laudable ; but would it become a man 

to 
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to beſtow ſo much time and pains in 
adorning his perſon ? Paint and patches 
are intolerable things on a bearded face, 


but may be pleaſingly placed upon a 


lady's. 

« Expertneſs and readineſs in judging 
of lace and needle-work, is doubtleſs 
an accompliſhment in women, that will 
ill become a man. Men ſhould not 
endeavour to acquire perfection in theſe 
and the like female prettineſſes. 

« Many of the tailings, common to 
both ſexes, are much more cenſurable, 
ridiculous, and deſpicable in men, than 
in women. I mean ſuch failings as 
conſiſt either in minute matters, or ariſe 
from ſome remarkable weakneſs, or 
want of power, in the mind or body, 
Fear does not ill become a woman ; for 
no one expects great courage in that 
ſex. When women cannot bear to ſee a 
drawn ſword, or ſhudder with fright 
at the report of guns or cannons, men 
are. 
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are fo far from laughing at them or de- 
ſpiſing them for it, as rather to com- 
paſſionate, ſupport and encourage them : 
but does he deſerve the name of a man 
who trembles at the ſight of a naked 
ſword, or runs from the firing of can- 
non ? 

« It is becoming in women to bluſh, 
and act with reſerve and ſhyneſs : but 
ſuch baſhfulneſs is deſpicable in a man. 
Fear and ſhamefacedneſs, beyond a certain 
degree, proceed from too great a want 
of tortitude and magnanimity to become 


the male character. 


« Superſtition, credulity, prejudice, 
and haſty judgments, better ſuit the 
ſofter female, than the rough maſcu- 
line ſex. Such foibles are unbecoming a 
ſtrong underſtanding, and ſhould be 
avoided by men, merely on account of 
their ſex, even though they had no other 
reaſon, 


e Theſe 
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« Theſe outlines may ſerve as a 
general idea of the character of men, 
as contradiſtinguiſned from that of wo- 
men, and help us to form a right judge- 
ment of ourſelves, with reſpect to our 
virtues and vices.“ 
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Continuation of the debates in the ſociety, 
On the exalted abilities of the fair ſex. 


ENEROSUS, ſeemingly a little 


angry with Senectus, for having 
ſpoke only on one ſide of the queſtion, 
and that with ſome degree of partiality, 
ſat ſullen for a few moments, but then 
riſing, thus addreſſed himſelf to the 
ſociety. 

I ſhall ever eſteem it a duty and an 
honour, to defend and ennoble the 
character of women, preſerve their dig- 
"nity, ſet them in their real- beautiful 
light, and equitably give them all the 
natural and acquired excellencies, that 
properly belong to their ſex. I will even 
venture, when neceſſary, to riſk the 
forfeiting of their favour to improve 


their underſtandings and prevent their 
deſtruction, 
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deſtruction, and never flatter or betray 
them by drawing falſe pictures of their 
external advantages, to the ruin of their 
minds and perſons. We ſhould particu- 
larly guard this amiable half of our 
ſpecies, where nature may ſeem to have 
left them weakeſt, or rendered them 
moſt acceſſible to their deſpiſers, inſulters 
and betrayers, vicious, guileful men, 
who, under pretence of adoring and 
idolizing female beauty, ſeck an oppor- 
cunity of inhumanly triumphing over 
virtues and talents greatly fuperior to 
their own. This ſhocking treatment I 
ſhall labour, with all my might, to pre- 
vent, and defend the ſex from the abuſe 
and contempt of vicious, vain and un- 
reaſonable men. x 
If we enquire into the cauſes that 
render the female character cheap and 
deſpicable, we ſhall find them - chiefly 
owing to the groſs vices, ignorance, and 
errors of men, who, in general, ſhame- 
3 fully 
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fully neglect the culture of female minds. 
Many of our ſex, finding defects in 
their own underſtandings, cannot bear 
that women ſhould be wiſer than them- 
ſelves, and, if it was in their power, 
would fink them to their own level; 
but their power extending no further 
than their own families, their unhappy 
vives and daughters are thus condemned 
to ignorance, or prevented from exer- 
ciſing their nobleſt mental faculties. 

« Some ignorant fathers preſume ſo 
much upon their gpthority and right 
of government as to keep their daughters 
in a perpetual ſtate of mean ſubjection, 
or abject ſlavery, of mind. I knew a 
gentleman, whoſe knowledge barely 
enabled him to find out a tavern, where 
he might conſtantly meet a ſet of drinkers 
like himſelf. This gentleman had three 
daughters, of fine natural parts and 
excellent underſtandings. The young 
ladies were happily diſpoſed to improve 

Vol. II. M their 
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their minds, and deſirous of reading 
books of inſtruction. Their father 
coming one day abruptly into the room, 
whilſt one of them was reading a Spectator 
to the other two, as they fat at work; 
he ſnatched the book out of her hand, 
turned it over, ſhook his head, mumbled 
to himſelf, and at length throwing the 
inſtructive volume upon the floor, cried 
out, What ſtuff is this? I believe 
the girls are mad | When women can 
make their own linen, keep themſelves 
clean, and ſay tir catechiſm, it is all 
they want; and, if ever they know more, 
they grow diſobedjent ! The eldeſt 
replied, Indeed, papa, there is nothing 
bad in the book; it teaches us virtue 
and good breeding.” © Virtue and 
good breeding ! (cries the father) why, 
the young fools would be philoſophers, 
and wiſer than the whole family. Let 
me ſee no more ſuch books in your 


| hands!” 


« I-norant 
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« Ignorant men are apt to fancy 
women too weak to be fit for any thing 
ſolid or ſerious. This is a ſhameful 
error. The powers of womens minds 
are not derived from their bodies: wo- 
men, in general, think and reflect as 
well, and quicker than men. Some of 
the ſciences are not, indeed, ſuitable to 
women, particularly thoſe which re- 
quire long and abſtruſe meditation, | 
and an uninterrupted ſeries of reaſoning. 
Nature has formed the female ſex for 
better purpoſes, tlan ſolving difficult 
philoſophical problems, or ſearching 
after metaphyſical ſubtilties, which would 
conſume too much of - their valuable 
time, and interfere with the duties of 
their ſex. But, though women can- 
not ſtudy ſo long, or ſo abſtractedly, 
as male metaphyſicians, it is highly 

unjuſt to pronounce them leſs intelli- 
gent, or leſs rational, in their nature 
than men, N 


M 2 There 
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There are ſciences wherein women, 
if their capacities were tried, would 
appear ſuperior to men. Where wit 
and ingenuity, vivacity, delicacy, and 


quickneſs, are required, women mani- 


feſtly excel us. By means of natural 
genius they have produced maſter- 


pieces of fine writing, in various kinds; 


and, when acquired learning has been 


joined to their natural abilities, they 
have borne away the prize from many a 


learned man. If our daughters were 
early and properly inſtructed in the po- 


liter ſciences, we ſnhould be ſurpriſed at 


the quick progreſs they would make, 
and the degrees of knowledge they would 


arrive at. For us, therefore, to con- 


demn women to ignorance, and deſpiſe 


them for that ignorance, is injuſtice, 


cruelty, inhumanity. 


Women are uſually bred up in too 


low, narrow, and ſervile a manner of 
thinking, by being made to believe, 
| that 
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that their principal objects are to orna- 
ment their perſon, improve their for- 
tunes, and marry rich huſbands: and 
while parents chiefly attend to ſuch qua- 
lifications in their daughters, as fit them 
only for theſe purpoſes, without al- 
lowing them time and opportunities to 
improve in nobler knowledge, it is no 
wonder that the daughters, even of good 
families, ſhould ſeldom have higher 
mental qualifications, than are required 
in chambermaids and waiting- women. 
This ignoble manner of thinking ſtifles 
or perverts the power: of their minds, 
and drives them to prefer the ornament- 
ing their perſons, to the improvement 
of their minds; the adorning and ae- 
compliſhing of their bodies, inſtead of 
informing their underſtandings, and 

exalting their natures. | 
« Moſt mothers know, that when a 
man deligns to marry, he ſeldom looks 
out for a wife of underſtanding, but 
M. 3 for 
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for one that is either rich, pretty, or 
frugal: the underſtanding of a woman, 
deſigned for a wife, being in general 
as little conſidered, as if the was expected 
to have none. Fine mental abilities, 
and polite literature, are accompliſh- 
ments too high tor moſt gentlemen to 
reliſh in a wife, whom they want more 


as an aſſiſtant in their domeſtic affairs, 


than as a friend, a counſellor, and com- 
panion. Hence, as few huſbands have 
little more knowledge than qualifies 
them for their profeſſions and employ- 
ments, they ſeldom require more in their 
wives than fits them for uſeful ſervants. 
Men generally expecting only ſuperficial 
' accompliſhments in a wife, women ac- 
cordingly dreſs and adorn themſelves 
to ſuit our folly, and think the more 
about external 'ornament, becauſe they 
find men weak enough to be caught by 
It. | 


« Huſbands, 
ö 
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« Huſbands, in general, miſtake 
che nature of the dominion granted them 
over their wives, and abſurdly fancy 
they have thence a right to be tyrants ; 
but the proper dominion of a man over 
his wife, is not to make her a ſlave. 
The uſe of this dominion is to preſerve 
order and peace in the family; for which 
end the huſband's will is to be obeyed, 
when it happens to differ from the wife's. 
Though, for the ſake of peace, the 
man's will is to be the rule, the wife is 
his natural adviſer and counſellor, 
whoſe opinion he ſhould always liſten to 
and follow if he finds it more juſt and 
reaſonable than his own. It is contrary 
to the laws of God and nature, for a 
huſband to require blind obedience from 
his wife, | 

« Many men weakly imagine, that 
this dominion gives them ſuch a ſupe- 
riority over women, as renders the 
whole ſex deſpicable, in compariſon, of 
M 4 them- 
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_ «themſelves. Such men will not ſuffer 


their wives to reaſon with them, becauſe 
they are women, and crown their de- 


ſpotic triumphs by aſking, how ſhould 


a woman know any thing ? This pro- 
cedure is ſo abſurd and ridiculous, that 
where it is found, the huſband may 
properly be ſaid to want human ſenſe. 
« Some ſtupid and tyrannical huſ- 
bands pretend to a miſerable kind of 
low wit; and; for want of invention, 
can never. bring forth a jeſt, but at the 
expence of their wives. All the ſtale 


invectives againſt the ſex are trumped 


up, by theſe heroes, to abuſe their 
wives with; and, as ſuch doughty cham- 


pions, without antagoniſts, muſt always 


appear victorious, women are thus abuſed 


to their faces, while, for very ſenſible 


and decent reaſons, they either dread or 


refuſe to defend themſelves, which ſo 


plumes theſe triumphant gentlemen, 
that at length they turn their ſtupid 
| jeſts 
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jeſts into earneſt, and thence really ac- 
quire a ſhameful and unnatural contempt. 
of women, 

„ ſhall always acknowledge the 
female ſex to be the glory and ornament 
of our own, and allow them equal un- 
derſtandings with ourſelves. All thoſe, 
who deſerve the name of men, will 
ever eſteem and value them highly. I 
ſhall ever employ my beſt endeavours. 
in their ſervice, and ftrive to reſtore 
their original ſplendor. and dignity.” 
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Cian AZ. XVII. 


Continuation of the debates in the ſociety: 
Conſideratious on the marricd ſtate. 


YMENTIUS next roſe, and, pay- 
ing his reſpects to the ſociety, ad- 
dreſſed them as follows. 

« The two gentlemen who ſpoke 
laſt have given me ſingular pleaſure, I 
do not intend to take upon me to confute 
the arguments of either, but will ſuppoſe 
both of them. founded on reaſon and 
judgment. I will, however, confeſs, 
that I am always more pleaſed with 
what adds to the honour of the fair ſex, 
than with any thing that degrades them. 
My diſcourſe at preſent ſhall be turned 


on that ſubje& which materially concerns 
both ſexes, and which is deſigned by 


nature to add to their happineſs and 
felicity. 
- That 
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« That marriage 1s natural, and a 
powerful means of ennobling the ſpecies, 
appears to me ſo juſt and reaſonable. 
as richly to deſerve ſome conſiderations- 
on that ſubject. 

« Love, in general, ariſes. from the 
pleaſure, which all men naturally take 
in whatever they judge or perceive to be 
good and perfect. Wedded love, in 
particular, is the tendereſt, moſt affec- 
tionate, and molt pleaſing paſſion, that. 
can mutually exiſt between the two ſexes,. 
and ariſes from a diſcovery of each. 
other's perfections. The pleaſure of 
this diſcovery excites a ſtrong deſire in 
two ſuch diſcoverers to have their ſouls 
united, and the union ſecured to them 
by marriage ; which thence becomes a. 
ſtate, wherein man acquires a new ſet 
of conceptions,anew ſyſtem of thoughts, 
which prove highly advantageous and. 
ſuitable to his nature. Indeed, he who 
's happily married finds himſelf much. 

M 6. more. 
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more a man, than he did when ſingle, 
much more uſeful in life, better adapted 
to ſociety, and ſuited to the action of 
more virtues, 

«© Men by marriage become, in every 
ſenſe, nearer related, or cloſer connected, 
with the reſt of the ſpecies. Our wives 
are thus rendered as dear to us as our- 
ſelves, and the remoter degrees of af- 
fmity made proportionable objects of 
our attention. By marriage . we are 
rendered more beneficent and leſs ſelfiſh, 
find our hearts and capacities enlarged, 
our natural affection and compaſſion, 
our friendſhip and benevolence, im- 
proved, refined and exalted. Marriage 
teaches us more ſenſibly to feel the miſ- 
fortunes and neceſſities of others, and 
acquaints us with the various changes 
and turns in life, and with whatever 
belongs to men to know and practiſe. 

When ſingle, we only ſee the world 
in groſs and in general; when married 

we 
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we ſee it in detail and particular, and 
view thoſe things ſingly, and one by 
one, which we before ſaw in the heap. 
By means of matrimony our ideas of 
human nature become clear, bright,. 
and diſtinct, which before were confuſed, 
general, and indeterminate : whence 
we reaſon and judge with more know- 
ledge and clearneſs, from our own ex- 
perience to that of others, and from 
that of others to our own ; we feel the 
force of arguments which we did not 
underſtand before, and explain to our- 
ſelves numerous particulars that, till now, 
ſeemed dark, ſtrange, and unaccountable. 

Marriage, by furniſhing us wich a 
thouſand opportunities of knowing 
mankind, underſtanding the nature of 
things, and improving our mental fa- 
culties, is an excellent ſchool of virtue 
to men. The joys and comforts, which 
a man who is ſuitably married feels at 
home, render him more civilized and. 

compaſſionate . 
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compaſſionate abroad, and the love he 
bears to his wife and childrem humanizes. 
his heart for others. Marriage teaches. 
us to eſtimate things according to their 
true value and uſe, and to behave in a 
proper manner towards the reſt of man- 
kind. | 

« Many things conſpire to render the 
married ſtate more happy than the ſingle, 
and particularly the friendſhip that. 
mutually ſubſiſts between the huſband 

and wife. All who have felt the power 
of friendſhip will acknowledge, that it 
has a happy influence over their whole 
conduct. Friendſhip is a virtue worthy: 
of man, as it greatly ennobles his nature,, 
and produces much good in the world.. 
It makes us uſeful, ſteady, firm, careful, 
manly, and as ſollicitous to promote 
the happineſs of our friends as our own. 

« We muſt always ſuppoſe, that the 
married pair have a tender and mutual 


love and friendſhip for each other, which 
induces. 


. 
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induces them to lay aſide the natural. 
inattention or inſenſibility to others, fo. 
ufually found in unmarried perſons. A 
happy marriage produces the warmeſt 
friendſhip, which gaining the aſcendant, 
the married pair are hence more inclined 
to cultivate friendſhip with others ; and 
as their matrimonial affection leads. 
them to overlook or indulge the weak- 
neſſes and. failings of each other, they 
grow leſs attentive to the common fail- 
ings of mankind, and by degrees acquire 
x civilized deportment towards all they 
converſe with. The amiable looks. 
and friendly behaviour, which the huſ- 
band and. wife conſtantly practiſe towards. 
each other, extend, in a proportionable . 
degree, to all their acquaintance, and. 
warm their hearts to reciprocal friend- 
ſhip. | 

“ Providence having deſtined men to. 
the laborious employments of life, they 
are accordingly obliged to arm themſelves 
with, 
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with reſolution and intrepidity, to en- 
counter difficulties and. dangers ; which 
render ſeriouſneſs, earneſtneſs, and. for- 
titude of mind, neceſſary in men ; and. 
if theſe rough virtues were not mo- 
derated and ſoftened. by the tenderneſs. 
of women, men would become too. 
rigid and intractable for civil ſociety : 
but women, who muſt be ſupported, 
protected, defended, and provided for 
by men, are in their nature delicate, 
amiable, formed for pleaſing, and ſoft- 
ening the maſculine ferocity. They 
would in. general lead diſagreeable lives, 
if they could not influence the hearts 
of men to marry; but by their gentle 
power, andtheir lovely addreſs, to bend 
our tougher. minds, they juſtly obtain 
their right of ſupport from men. This 
difference in the minds of the huſband 
and wife produces ſuch a powerful. 
effect, ſuch an agteeable interchange 
and harmony of the paſſions, as render 

the. 
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the married ſtate much more pleaſing and 
defirable than the fingle; a great ad- 
vantage being thus derived to human 
nature, as both the huſband and wife 
have their minds and ideas mutually 
improved, fupported, regulated, and 
humanized by 2ach other. 

While a man lives ſingle, his chief 
care and attention being beſtowed on 
himſelf, he does not exert all the powers 
of which he is poſſeſſed ; but in the 
married ſtate, the man is bound to pro- 
vide for another as well as himſelf, and 
conſequently muſt then exert the powers 
in a higher degree, and employ the 
faculties of his ſoul to better advantage; 
and the greater good a man does, in 
proportion to what he is capable of 
doing, the more manly he is. Single 
perſons, who, without ſufficient reaſon, 
refuſe to marry, are to be conſidered as 
half-men, wanting the courage and ad- 
dreſs, the pleaſing ſatisfaction, of per- 

forming 
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forming many great duties, which Pro- 
vidence has beneficently prepared men 
for. We cannot appear to advantage, 
when out of our proper ſphere : mar- 
riage is the ſituation that renders us all 
moſt human and uſeful. Allowing 
that a ſingle man could be endowed 
with the higheſt moral qualities, yet he 
could not give ſuch manifeſt proofs of 
his poſſeſſing them, as one who is mar- 
ried. f ; 
There is indeed a kind of men, who 
ought never to enter into this ſtate, In- 
dolence, ignorance, meanneſs, tyran- 
nical pride, and all the vices that diſ- 
honour human nature, unfit us for the 
duties of marriage. A good huſband 
lives up to the laws of his nature, but 
a bad one is, in every light, inhuman. 
Men, by the labour and fatigue 
they undergo, in performing their ſe- 
veral duties and offices of life abroad, 
require refreſhment and comfort at 
home; 
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home; and, if they find it not there, 
their ſituation 1s miſerable, and renders 
them churliſh, fretful, and diſpleaſing 
to others; whence the attendants upon 
ſingle men uſually endeavour to avoid 
them, when ſuch moroſeneſs, diſpleaſure 
and inhumanity appear, But, when a 
weary huſband returns home to a wite 
who tenderly loves him, when he hears 
her enlivening voice, and ſees the friendly 
ſmile upon her face, new pleaſures in- 
ſtantly ariſe in his heart; all fatigue and 
dejection vaniſh from him, who is thus 
received and ſupported. This grateful 
reward animates and encourages the 
huſband daily to renew his labours with 
freſh alacrity, pleaſure and ſatisfaction ; 
while ſingle men, for want of theſe 
comforts, cannot ſo well perform the 
duties of their ſtations. 

Single men, though ever ſo hu- 
manized, know nothing of that capital 


human pleaſure, which highly diſtin- 
guiſhes 


667 — 
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guiſnes us as men, and which no one 
can procure, but by the means of ma- 
trimony: the joy that a parent receives 
from children, parents alone can have 
any idea of. The exultation of mind, 
which parents feel from the conſciouſneſs 
of having children, * of ſome⸗ 
what divine. 

« The parental relation is found even 
among brutes, who never diſcover 
greater joys or excellencies, than when 


they have young ones, nature, at thoſe 


times, rendering even the dulleſt brutes 
alert, the moſt ſtupid ſenſible, the moſt 
lazy induſtrious, and the moſt cowardly 
courageous. If nature operates ſo power- 
fully upon brutes on this occaſion, how 
much ſtronger does ſhe operate in the 
hearts and minds of human parents, 
who, by having a numerous- offspring, 
find their power and ſtrength conſidera- 
bly encreaſed and multiplied. 


« Parents 
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« Parents regard their children not 
only as a continuation of themſelves, 
but as the ennoblers of their nature, by 
an additional ſacred dignity; for there 
is no human connection more ſacred, 
than that which is formed between pa- 
rents and their children. 

Marriage, therefore, is laudable in 
the higheſt degree, and man is in his 
height of dignity when he becomes a 
virtuous huſband, and a good father.” 


; 
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CH AP. XIX. 


_ Counterfeit changes his ſervice. Hiſtory 
of Mrs. Wiſp. 


8 ſoon as the debates were finiſhed, 
the aſſembly broke up, and I 
accompanied my maſter home. Though 
I remained a conſiderable time in his 
ſervice, very little elſe occurred worth my 
notice of troubling you with. Thus 
much, however, muſt in juſtice be 
ſaid of him, that, among the various 
reverend gentlemen I ſerved, he had 
the leaſt of the counterfeit about him. 
The ignorance, folly, and indiſcretion, 
I met with in my next place, will ſuffi- 
ciently appear in the hiſtory of Miſs 
Wiſp, whoſe ſervice I entered into on 
quitting that of the clergyman, 
Her mother was of an ancient family, 
and her father, Mr. Solomon Wiſp, a 
gentleman 
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gentleman well deſcended. He uſually 
lived abſent from his wife eight or nine 
months in the year, his buſineſs being 
to attend markets and fairs, and buy up 
horſes for ſale; and, whilſt he conti- 
nued at home, his time was fo much 
taken up in ſettling of his books and 
accounts, that his married ſtate might 
be looked upon only as an epiſode in 
Lis life. It may give a ſufficient idea 
of his character to ſay he was a great 
dealer, and little elſe; knowing how 
to buy cheap, fell dear, and keep his 
accounts, being his principal qualifi- 
cations, He read the news, and ſtudied 
the almanac; and this was the extent 
of his reading. He left the whole ma- 
nagement of his family affairs to his 
wife, in whoſe prudence and integrity 
he repoſed an entire confidence. 

In the year 1712, he was obliged to 
travel ſo much, and attend ſo many 
fairs, that knowing his buſineſs would 
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take him up half a year, he prepared 
himſelf accordingly, took his leave, and 
ſet out upon his journey. The week 
after his departure, his provident wife 
thought proper to acquaint him by 
letter, that ſhe ſuſpected herſelf to be in 
a thriving ſituation, to which he returned 
her an immediate anſwer, wiſhing her 
Joy upon the occaſion. She ſmiled at 
the credulity of her huſband ; but, 
in fact, Mr. Wiſp's conduct was not 
ſo reproachable as her's, who then lived 
very familiarly with an officer quartered 
in her neighbourhood. 

It might ſeem as if Mrs. Wiſp had 
propheſied ; for, in ſix weeks after her 
huſband's departure, ſhe really found 
_ herſelf with child. Mr. Wiſp contrived 

his affairs in ſuch a manner, as to be 
able to ſtay at home during his wife's 
lying-in, and made all the neceſſary 
. preparatians for the chriſtening; but, 
ſhe going a fortnight beyond his reck- 
2 dbning, 
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oning, the good huſband began to be 
. frightened, he having heard that, in 
ſuch caſes, a difficult time was to be 
expected. He conſulted the midwife, 
who told him he muſt certainly have 
miſtaken the reckoning ; but Mr. Wiſp 
producing his almanac, and ſhewing 
the day he began his laſt journey, it 
plainly appeared there could be no 
great miſtake in the calculation, The 
midwife, who was well ſkilled in re- 
moving ſcruples upon this head, replied, 
that Mrs. Wiſp would be brought-to-bed 
of twins, or, like many other women, 
might go beyond the uſual time, and 


yet do well. This anſwer quieted Mr. 


Wiſp, and in a month after his wife 
was ſafely delivered of my preſent miſ- 
treſs. 

As ſoon as the chriſtening was over, Mr. 
Wiſp undertook another journey, after 
particularly recommending the infant 
to the care of her mother. He departed 
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extremely well ſatisfied, as his wife, the 
midwife, the nurſe, the chambermaid, 
and the officer, who was invited to the 
chriſtening, all aſſured him that the 
little dear was his very picture. 

Having nothing remarkable to ſay of 
my miſtreſs's tender infancy, I ſhall give 
you the character of her mother, who, 


though deſcended from a good family, 


was uncommonly ſuperſtitious and at- 
tentive to dreams, the cries of ſcreech- 
owls, the croaking of ravens, &c. and 
took them for ſo many omens, ſigns and 


warnings. She was otherwiſe a notable 


houſewife, but changed her ſervants 
a little too often. She was well ac- 
quainted with the intrigues of the town; 
ſhe dreſſed fine, and was full of cere- 
mony and compliment. When invited 


to dine abroad, ſhe uſed always to eat 


before ſhe went out, in order to appear 
the more genteel, thinking it unbecom- 
ing a gentlewoman to eat with an ap- 

petite 


| 
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petite in company. And thus qualified 
was the mother, to inſtruct and form 
the mind of her daughter. 

Though I deſignedly paſs over many 
particulars that happened to my miſtreſs, 
from her birth to the age of fifteen, 
I] muſt not omit to mention, that Mrs. 
Wiſp, having no other child after this, 
grew doatingly fond of her, and endea- 
voured, by all the means ſhe could 
contrive, to render her as accompliſhed 
as herſelf, I will acquaint you with 
the method ſhe took to improve and 
form her tender mind, her perſon and her 
morals. 

At nine years old my- miſtreſs was 
taught to read, write, and ſay her cate- 
chiſm. She learned to read tolerably well, 
but was greatly deficient in writing and 
cyphering: ſo that ſhe could not, at the 
age of fifteen, put down her own little 
expences, or readily find the pages 
in a book. 


N 2 | She 
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She learned no more of religion than 
a few ſhort forms of prayers, the com- 
mon anſwers to the queſtions in the 
primmer, and to curtſey at church when 
the ſacred name was mentioned. On 
the other hand, ſhe was amply furniſhed 
with ſtories of ſpirits, witches and en- 
chantments, and taught to avoid all 


unlucky days and ſeaſons. Some com- 


mon love- ſongs ſhe learned of her mother, 
and that was all the muſic and poetry 
ſhe knew. If to this be added the uſual 
qualifications of needlework, cookery, 
and | preſerving, you have a complete 
idea of all the real knowledge ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed. 

Miſs Wiſp's perſon was ſqueezed up 
to reſemble her mother's; and, though 
naturally of a large bony make, ſhe 
muſt needs be made to have little feet, 
and a ſlender waiſt; accordingly, from 
her infancy, ſhe was ſtrait laced, and 


wore pinching ſhoes. The mother 


collected 
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collected may-dew to waſh her daughter's 
face with, and made her wear gloves 
in bed to preſerve a white hand. Little 
feet, a ſlender waiſt, and a white ſkin, 
were the principal beauties of her perſon. 
She had a broad face, a thick noſe, 
and a wide mouth. 

The morality ſhe was bred up in is no 
leſs remarkable: ſhe was taught to 
exerciſe patience in ſtanding ſtill to be 
dreſſed, whilſt her mother was telling 
her ſhe ſhould be as fine as a bride, and 
every quarter of an hour bringing her to 
the glaſs, to let her ſee how pretty ſhe 
was, and how complete a wife ſhe would 
make. 

Miſs Wiſp was thus early inſtructed 
to think of a huſband, and to entertain 
a ſtrange confuſed idea of a bride and 
bridegroom. She was hence taught ta 
dreſs and adorn herſelf with the utmoſt 
care, that her beauties might appear 
to the beſt advantage. The dazzling 


N 3 notions 
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notions of a bride, a bridegroom, and 
her own beauty, being by this means 
connected together in her mind, and 
heightened by frequently contemplating 
herſelf in the glaſs, ſhe at length, like 
Narciſſus, fell paſſionately in love with 
her own perſon. 

She played with her baby till the age 
of fifteen, and her favorite diverſion was 
that of chriſtening, in which ſhe gene- 
rally acted the mother's part. She had a 
oreat intimacy with an elderly maid of 
the family, who acquainted her with 
many more particulars than are here 
proper to mention. As in all reſpects 
ſhe over- acted the character of a beauty, 
withour being tolerably pretty, her 
nerſon and whole behaviour became 
conſtrained, forced, affected, and ridi- 
culous. When ſhe walked, ſhe appeared 
as if bound together in ſtays of iron : 
whence all her motions, inſtead of being 


genteel and eaſy, were ſtiff, aukward, 
and 
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and diſagreeable. She ſpoke little in 
company, as not knowing how to con- 
verſe; and, beſides, when ſhe opened 
her mouth, ſhe ſhewed a long yellow 
tooth, towering above 1ts rank, which 
ſhe always endeavoured to conceal ; 
and therefore, when obliged to pen K, 
did it with an ill grace. 

Miſs Wiſp was fond of men, but had 
not charms to draw a circle of them 
about her. She couid neither think or 
act in a ſenſible, rational manner; yet 
fancied ſhe wanted nothing to accom- 
pliſh her but a huſband. Though ſhe 
went conſtantly to church, and appeared 
in company, {he was neither devout 
nor ſociable, for both at church and 
in company ſhe was always contriving 
how to manage her perſon, or place her 
limbs, fo as to apprar in the moſt ad- 
vantageous attitudes. She imagined 
cvery one gazed on her with tranſport, 
or admired her for her beauty and gen- 
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tility. When ſhe came home, the firft 


thing ſhe did, after undreſſing herſelf, 


was to run to her baby, and kiſs her 


lap-dog. In this manner was Miſs 


Wiſp educated and inſtructed. 

Much about this time, Mrs. Wiſp 
finding her conſtitution beginning to 
decay, by becoming groſs, cold, and 
phlegmatic, and weak of digeſtion, was 
adviſed to take a glaſs of brandy every 
day after dinner, as others take a glaſs 
of wine. Miſs undoubtedly muſt be 
indulged with the ſame, in order to 
keep her mama company, which at laſt 
grew ſo upon her, that, when ſent to 


fetch the bottle, ſhe would generally 


take a ſip by the way, and ſometimes 
ſecrete a little for her own private 
uſe. | 
Both her parents died, within a 
twelvemonth of each other, and ſhe 


was left ſole miſtreſs of a very plentiful 


fortune, which ſoon procured her a 
1 huſband, 
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huſband, who was a ſober man and 
deteſted all ſpirituous liquors. She had 
not long been a bride, before ſhe began 
to feel the want of her uſual ſips. She 
had frequent coldneſſes and cravings at 
her ſtomach ; but her madeſty prevented 
her from aſking her huſband for brandy, 
and ſhe was at preſent too great a ſtranger 
in his family to entruſt any of the ſer- 
vants with her ſecrets, She therefore 
grew inwardly diſcon:ented and diſ- 
ſatisfied with all about her, and took an 
averſion to her huſband, as thinking it 
ſtrange he ſhould keep no brandy in his 
houſe. He, imagining that his wife 
pined at the loſs of her parents, at firſt 
took little notice of her ſullen beha- 
viour; but ſhe growing more and more 
out of humour, he at length kindly 
entreated her to tell him the cauſe of her 
uneaſineſs: ſhe replied, ſhe was violently 
troubled with a pain at her ſtomach, 
upon which a glaſs of aqua mirabilis 

being. 
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being ſent - for, the new-married lay 
grew eaſter, alledging ſhe had formerly 
been ſubject to this diſorder, but that a 
little drop of brandy always uſed to 

relieve her. 
The pain, however, returned the next 
day, and the good-natured huſband 
gave her ſome more aqua mirabilis; but 
it now growing a trade in the family to 
ſend for it, the maſter abſolutely forbad 
his ſervants to fetch any. This com- 
mand failed of anſwering the end deſired: 
for, by degrees, ſhe prevailed upon 
them to bring her ſtrong waters 
privately, till at length ſhe carried her 
practice to ſuch a height, that the firſt 
thing ſhe did in the morning was to take 
a glats, by way of prevention; at noon 
another, to give her an appetite; after 
dinner, to help digeſtion ; after tea, to 
warm 1t upon her ſtomach; and on g9- 
ing to bed, to make her ſleep. 


Theſe 


\ 
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Theſe were her ordinary calls and 
occaſions, beſides accidental ſips be- 
tween whiles, when the bottle came in 
ſight, or when ſhe put herſelf in a paſ- 
ſion, which frequently happened, She 
grew ſo fond of this bewitching liquor, 
that ſhe made away with her wearing 
apparel to purchaſe it, her huſband pru- 
dently keeping her ſhort of money; and 
being no longer able to buy the beſt ſort, 
ſhe came down to vulgar geneva, and 
uſed 1t in the moſt plentiful manner. 

In the mean time her family affairs, 
you may be ſure, run into confuſion; ſhe 
grew dirty, ſluttiſh, and entirely negli- 
gent of her perſon, and every part of 
her dreſs : ſhe frequently went tottering 
about the houſe, like a wooden image 
upon ſprings, incapable of giving the 
neceſſary orders on any common occa- 
ſion: ſhe doated on the bottle, which 
ſhe could ſeldom bear to have out of her 


fight. 
Her 
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Her huſband deeply felt this ſnocking 


transformation; and, upon receiving 
ſundry bills of parcels for ſpirituous 
liquors, grew ſo enraged, that one morn- 
ing, ruſhing into her chamber, and 
finding her with the bottle before her, 
he daſhed it againſt the floor. Madam, 
thus touched in a feeling part, cried 
out thieves and murder in ſuch an out- 
rageous manner as alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood, who, coming to her aſſiſt- 
ance, found the drunken wife and the 
provoked huſband fairly fighting it 
out together. The gentleman longeſt 
carried viſible marks of the conteſt, but 
my miſtreſs received the harder blows. 
This was their firſt fray, but the battle 
was afterwards frequently renewed. 
The incenſed huſband advertiſed, 
that he would pay no debts of his 
wife's contracting, and took the ma- 
nagement of the family into his own 
hands, without ſuffering her to have 
the 
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the diſpoſal of a ſhilling that he knew 
of, which dove her to ſell whatever 
ſhe could lay her hands on, and to 
rob her huſband whenever ſhe had an 
opportunity, This being conſtantly 
the caſe, and the poor man finding no 
relief for his misfortune, he fell into 
a lingering illneſs, and died in two 
years after his unhappy marriage, leav- 
ing every thing from her that he could : 
ſo that at his death ſhe found herſelf 
in but indifferent circumſtances. 

This made no alteration in her man- 
ner of proceeding, for ſhe ſtill con- 
tinued her old practice, and rendered 
herſelf deſpicable to her ſervants, and 
odious to all her acquaintance. Her 
ſervants rejoiced when ſhe was inca- 
pable of ſpeaking, for then they eſcaped 
abuſe. Sometimes, indeed, when the 
liquor began to operate, ſhe would 
be good natured for a while, talk of 
family affairs, bad times, and the decay 
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of religion; but ſoon after, as the li- 
quor took more hold, ſhe would grow 
outragious, and vent herſelf in the 
moſt indecent and vulgar expreſſions. 
The extraordinary part is, that in 
her widowhood ſhe ſhould turn devotee ; 
but perceiving her ſtock almoſt exhauſt- 
ed, and not being able to hve with- 
out liquor, ſhe joined herſelf to a cer- 
tain ſer of pietiſts in the neighbour- 
hood, and frequently viſited them, 
taking care to prepare herſelf for thoſe 
viſits by a moderate glaſs, that, warm- 
ing her to a proper pitch, ſhe could 
then put on the appearance of ſanctity, 
and talk ſo devoutly among them as to 
paſs for a ſaint. By practice and expe- 
rience, ſhe became a great proficient in 
hypocriſy, and often made the fumes 
of the liquor paſs upon the ignorant 
for devotion, Sometimes ſhe would 
even go ſo far as to ſing hymns, and 
act like a nun in a convent. Suffice 
1 it 
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it to ſay of this wretched woman, that 
ſhe at laſt died miſerably in a work- 


houſe. 


Counterfeit was going to give an ac- 
count of his next ſervice ; but a violent 
noiſe being made at Mercator's door, 
he awoke, and perceived that every 
thing, which had been repreſented to 
his imagination, was nothing but adream. 
Getting up and opening the door, he 
found a meſſenger come to acquaint him, 
that a Turkeyman, laden with an im- 
menſely-rich cargo, which had been 
given over for loſt, was ſafely arrived in 
the river. This return of his good for- 
tune enabled him to pay all his debts, 
and purchaſe a comfortable eſtate in the 
country, where he lived reſpected by 
the great and good. 

To conclude : — Kind reader, what- 
ever thy age or condition in life, guard 

againſt Counterfeits. As poiſonous ad- 
ders lurk beneath the cover of the moſt. 
delight- 
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delightful ſhrubberies, ſo falſity and 


deceit are concealed under alluring lan- 
guage. Let the various characters you 
have here read teach you, that friendſhip, 
nonour, and ſincerity, are fine words, 
much talked of, and but little practiſed: 
remember this certain truth, that intereſt 
is the primum mobile of all human ac- 
tions, at whoſe ſhrine are conſtantly 
ſacrificed every tender virtue, every ſocial 
perfection; that (however ſtrange it may 
appear) vice there puts on the appear- 
ance of virtue, and even the keeneſt 
reſentment is forgotten. Learn to imi- 
tate the few amiable characters you have 


here met with, and avoid falling under © 


the cenſure juſtly due to thoſe that are 
deteſtable. 


THE END. 


